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DREAM OF THE ASSASSINATION OF 
PERCEVAL. 
(See 7" 8, xi, 47.) 

The vision of the assassination of Perceval on 
May 11, 1812, exhibited in dream thrice in a 
single night, with the utmost particularity and 
distinctness, to a gentleman in Cornwall eight days 
before the actual occurrence of the event, is a fact 
80 astonishing in itself, so opposed to the ordinary 
course of experience and to any rational theory of 
causation, that Mr. BuckLey may justly call for 
the authority on which the story claims our belief, 
while the widespread interest which has of late 
years been felt in these abnormal experiences 
makes it highly desirable to put on record the 
train of evidence by which this crucial instance 
of a prophetic dream may now be supported. 

The seer of the vision in question was Mr. John 
Williams, of Scorrier House, Redruth, an eminent 
mining engineer of the highest character, father of 


Michael Williams, afterwards member for the | 
county, and of Sir William Williams, Bart., his | 


youngest son. He and his partner, Mr. R. W. 


Fox, of F ilmouth, were the first contractors for the | 


construction of the Plymouth breakwater. 

Mr. Williams from the first made no secret of 
the dream, and continued all his life freely to nar- 
tate it whenever occasion required. The tragic 


nature of the vision and the high political rank of | 
' 





the victim, together with the known respectability 
of the dreamer, combined to give a widespread 
circulation to the story, reports of which were 
published in various quarters: notably in the 
Times of August 16, 1828, by Charles Dickens (I 
believe in All the Year Round), by William Howitt, 
and in R, Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 617. In 
all these versions of the story the dream is stripped 
of the prophetic character, which gives it its main 
value in the history of psychic experience, by fix- 
ing the date of the vision on the night of the 
assassination. On this all-important point the 
versions above mentioned are in direct opposition 
to the testimony of Williams himself, in the 
narrative under his own hand which is now in my 
possession. 

The first authentic account of the dream was 
given by Abercrombie in his ‘ Intellectual Powers’ 
(eleventh edition, p. 298) :— 

“Many years ago,” he says, “ there was mentioned in 
several of the newspapers a dream which gave notice of 
the death of Perceval, Through the kindness of an 
eminent medical friend, I have received the authentic 
particulars of this remarkable case from the gentleman 
to whom the dream occurred. He resides in Corn- 
wall, and eight days before the murder was committed 
he dreamt that he was in the House of Commons, and 
saw & small man enter dressed in a blue coat and white 
waistcoat. Immediately after he saw a man dressed in 
a brown coat with yellow basket metal buttons drawa 
pistol from under his coat and discharge it at the former, 
who instantly fell ; the blood issued from a wound a little 
below the left breast, He saw the murderer seized by 
some gentlemen who were present, and observed his 
countenance, and on asking who the gentleman was who 
was shot, he was told that it was the Chancellor. He 
then awoke, and told the dream to his wife, who made 
light of it; but in the course of the night the dream 
occurred three times, without the least variation in any 
of the circumstances. He was now so much impressed 
by it that he felt much inclined to give notice of it to 
Mr. Perceval, but was dissuaded by some friends, who 
assured him that he would only get treated as a fanatic. 
On the evening of the eighth* day after he received the 
account of the murder. Being in London a short time 
after, he found in the print-shops a representation of the 
scene, and recognized in it the countenances and dresses 
of the parties, the blood on Mr. Perceval’s waistcoat, and 
the peculiar basket buttons on Bellingham’s coat, pre- 
cisely as he had seen them in his dream.”’ 

Dr. Abercrombie’s account is confirmed by Dr. 
Carlyon (‘Early Years and Late Reflexions,’ 
i. 219) :-— 

“The dream in question occurred in Cornwall, and the 
gentleman to whom it occurred was Mr. Williame, late 
of Scorrier House, from whoze own lips I have more than 
once heard the relation; but I prefer giving the par- 
ticulars in the words of Dr. Abercrombie.” 

Dr. Carlyon then relates the dream after Aber- 
crombie, and proceeds :— 

“ All this I beg to repeat I have myself heard more 
than once circumstantially related by Mr. Williams, who 
is still alive { February, 1856] and residing at Calstock, 


n, as he wae 
London 


* Obviously a slip of the pe in Cornwall 


at the time, two days’ post from 
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Devon, and who, I am sure, from bis obliging disposition, 
would be ready to corroborate this wonderful history to 












is very little variation, and none material. Mr. Hill | , 






the blood fly and stain the waistcoat, and saw the colour | ; 







day following the dream he went to Godolphin [the |, 


















listener Williams would have found if he had 
acted on his original inclination, and made known | | 








the date of June 5, 1812:— 








At the present day I have in my hands a 





stances, taken down from the lips of Williams him- 
self, and authenticated in a way that leaves nothing 
to be desired. It was published by Mr. Walpole 
in his ‘ Life of Perceval,’ vol. ii. p. 329, and was 

iven to him by Mr. Prideaux Brune, of Prideaux 

lace, Padstow, who has kindly sent me an exact 
account of the way in which the document was 
obtained :— 

“ It was, I think,” he says, “in the year 1838 that the 
statement I gave Mr. Walpole was drawn up. I was at 
that time a pupil with the Rev. Thomas Fisher at Heath 
Cottage, Calstock, and Mr. Williams lived at Sandbill, a 
short distance from my tutor’s residence. Mr. Williams 
was applied to by some person for an authentic and 
attested statement of hisdream. My tutor drew up this 
statement from Mr. Williams's own lips, and I made two 
copies of the same. Mr. Fisher and I attested Mr. 
Williams's signature to one copy, which was sent to the 
applicant, and Mr. Williams signed the other, which I 
kept for myself. This, some years since, I gave to the 
late Sir William Williams, as I thought he ought to have 
it to file among his family papers. My tutor's original 
draft I have before me now. I may add that the late 
Mr. Michael Williams, second son of Mr. Williams, cor- 
roborated to me the fact that he brought the information 
to his father from Truro of the assassination of Mr. Per- 
ceval, as mentioned in the statement.”* 






























* Probably the MS, now in the library of Charlton 


The statement thus attested runs as follows :— 


“ Being desired to write out the particulars of a dream 


ite full extent (he died in 1841}. I have compared this which I had in the year 1812, before I do so, I think it 
account of Dr. Abercrombie’s with a MS.* whch Mr. | may be proper for me to say that at that time my atten. 
Hill, » barrister, and grandson of Mr. Williams, was | tion was fully occupied with affairs of my own, the super- 
lately kind enough to give me, and which records the | intendence of some very extensive mines in Cornwall 
particulars of this most strange dream in the words in being intrusted tome. Thus I had no leisure to pay any 
which he heard them related by his grandfather. There | attention to political matters, and hardly knew who at 


hat time formed the Administration of the country. I¢ 


states that Mr. W. ‘heard the report of the pistol, saw | was therefore, scarcely posite that my own interest in 


he subject should have had any share in suggesting the 


of the face change.’ He likewise mentivns that ‘on the | giroumstances which presented themselves to my imagina- 


ion. It was, in truth, a eubject which never occurred 


Godolphin Mine in the Redruth district, not to be con- | 4, my waking thoughts. My dream was as follows: 
founded with another mine of the same name near Cal-| about the 2nd or 3rd of May I dreamed I was in the 
stock) with Mr. R. W. Fox (his partner) and his brother lobby of the House of Commons, a place well known to 
William Williams, and on his return home told them of | ne A small man, dressed in a blue coat and white 
his dream and of the uneasiness of bis mind on the sub- | waistcoat, entered; and immediately I saw a person 
ject, arising in great measure from his doubts about the | whom I had observed on my first entrance, dressed in MH 
propriety of announcing # dream, which made so great | snuff-coloured coat and yellow metal buttons, take » 
an impression upon himself, to the friends of Mr. P.| pistol from under his coat and present it at the little 
But he allowed himself to be laughed out of any such | man above mentioned. The pistol was discharged, and 
intention. the ball entered under the left breast of the person at 

It is curious to think how well-prepared a | whom it was directed, I saw the blood issue from the 

place where the ball had struck him; his countenance 
inetantly altered, and he fell to the ground. Upon in- 


juiry who the sufferer might be, I was informed that he 


his vision to the minister so deeply concerned 1D | was the Chancellor. I understood him to be Mr. Perceval, 
it. The ‘ Diary of Lord Colchester’ (at that time | who was Chancellor of the Exchequer. I further saw 
Speaker of the House of Commons) notes under | the murderer laid hold of by several of the gentlemen in 
the room. — waking, I told the particulars related 

above to my wife. She treated the matter lightly, and 
“Rode with Montague [afterwards Lord Rokeby], | desired et go to sleep, saying it was only a dem, I 
who told me of Perceval’s strong apprehensions of his | goon fell asleep, and again the dream presented iteelf 
impending fate for several days before it took place, and | with precisely the same circumstances, After awaking 
that he had given his will to Mrs. Perceval with some | 5 second time, and stating the matter again to my wile, 
expressions indicating its probability.” —Vol. ii. p. 386. | she only repeated her request that 1 would compose 


myself, and dismiss the subject from my mind. Upon 
my falling asleep the third time, the same dream, without 


narrative of the dream and its attendant circum- eng etevation, was repented: and 1 awebe, eo upen the 


former occasion, in great agitation. So much alarmed 
and impressed was I by the circumstance above narrated, 
tbat I felt much doubt whether it was not my duty to 
take a journey to London and communicate upon the 
subject with the party principally concerned. Upon 
this point I consulted some friends, whom I met on 
business at the Godolphin Mine, on the day following. 
After baving stated tothem the particulars of the dream 
itself, and what were my own private feelings in relation 
to it, they dissuaded me from my purpose, saying that I 
might expose myself to contempt or vexation, or be takea 
up asa fanatic. Upon this I said no more, but anxiously 
watched the newspaper every evening as the post arrived. 
On the evening of the 13th of May, as far as I recollect, 
no account of Mr. Perceval's death was in the newspaper. 
But my second son, at that time returning from Truro, 
came in a hurried manner into the room where | was 
sitting, and exclaimed, ‘Father, your dream has come 
true! Mr. Perceval has been shot in the lobby of the 
Hcuse of Commons! There is an account come from 
London to Truro, written after the newspapers were 
printed,’ The fact was, Mr. Perceval was assassinated 
on the evening of the 11th. Some business soon after 
called me to London; and in one of the print-sbops | 
saw a drawing for sale representing the piace and cir- 
cumstances which attended Mr. Perceval’s death. 

purchased it; and, upon a careful examination, | found 
it to coincide in all particulars with the scene which bad 
passed through my imagination iv my dreams. The 
colours of the dresses, the buttons f the assassin’s cost, 
the white waistesat of Mr. Percev i, the spot of blood 








all, 








upon it, and the countenance and the attitude of the 
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parties present, were exactly what I had dreamed. The 
singularity of the case, when mentioned among my ac- 
quaintance, naturally made it the subject of conversation 
in London ; and, in consequence, my friend, the late Mr. 
Rennie, was requested by some of the Commissioners of 
the Navy that they might be permitted to hear the cir- 
cumstances from myself. Two of them accordingly met 
me at Mr. Rennie’s house ; and to them I detailed at 
the time the particulars, then fresh in my memory, 
which form the subject of the above. I forbear to make 
any further comment upon the above narration, further 
than to declare solemnly that it isa faithful account of 
facts as they actually occurred.” 

The meeting at Mr. Rennie’s mentioned by 
Williams, where he narrated his dream to the 
officials of the Admiralty, took place in the year 
1815, and, by a singular chance, it is also recorded 
in the ‘ Autobiography’ of Sir John Rennie, then 
a youth of twenty-one, who was himself present at 
the breakfast. “I heard him relate the dream,” 
he says, “and my father and all present believed 
him.” But writing, as he did, from memory alone, 
after an interval of sixty years, it is not surprising 
that he should fall into various errors, attributing 
the dream to Williams’s partner, R. W. Fox, and 
placing the occurrence on the night of the murder 
instead of eight days previous. 

It is certain that the circumstances accompany- 
ing a dream which made so deep an impression in 
the seer must have been indelibly fixed in his 
memory ; and if the dream had really occurred on 
May 11, the evening of the murder—a fact which 
must have been notorious to all his family and con- 
nexions—he never afterwards could have attributed 
to it such a date as that assigned to it in the 
authentic narrative above cited, ‘‘ about the 2nd or 
3rd of May.” 

Upon this point the intimacy of my family with 
a granddaughter of Williams’s partner, R. W. Fox, 
procured me some light from his son, Mr. Charles 
For, of Trebab, who was a boy of fourteen at the 
time of the murder. In a communication to me of 
April 28, 1876, he asserts (in agreement with Mr. 
Hills) that the “friends” to whom Williams com- 
municated his dream the next day, during the visit 
to the Godolphin mine, were his brother William 
Williams and his partner, R. W. Fox. Mr. C. 
Fox continues :— 

“T have now no certainty as to the day on which 
Williams related his dream, but it is indubitable that he 
did so some days before the Chancellor’s death. As far 
as my memory serves, certainly more than a week inter- 
vened between the dream and its fulfilment. I insist on 
this point, because Dickens and many others write of its 
occurring on the night of murder. I informed Dickens 
of the error, Williams was a very practical and unima- 
ginative man. His other sons, including the youngest 
(the late Sir Wm. Williams) were well acquainted with 
the facts of the case. The relation of the dream did not so 
much impress my father as to induce him to commit it to 
Writing at the time, but my brother, R. W. Fox, F.R.S., 
now in his eighty-eighth year (making him twenty-three 
at the date of the dream), and others of his family, have 
often heard him speak of it in unvarying terms to many 


persons. I believe that he was with J. Williams when 
he was purchasing the two portraits in London.” 

Toe publication of this memorandum in the 
Spiritualist newspaper led to a letter in that 
journal from Mr. Thomas Bacon, in which, speak- 
ing of Mr. C. Fox’s statement, he says :— 

“ The writer is evidently well informed, and his cor- 
rections of previous inaccuracies are worthy of all con- 
fidence. I knew Mr. J. Williams intimately in his old 
age, while he was residing at Sandhill, Calstock, 1836-39, 
and | have frequently beard h'm relate the dream,” 


H. Wepewoop. 
94, Gower Street. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ASTROLOGY. 


I enclose a list of works on astrology, which may 
be of use to some of your correspondents. It is 
material collected for a bibliography of astrology 
which was never carried out. The press marks 
are those of the British Museum :— 


Astrology as it is, not as it has been Represented. A 

Compendium by which any Person may cast his 

With a View of the History of Astro- 

logy. By a Cavalry Officer. London (Bungay), 1856, 
8vo.—2242, aa. 12. 

Ball, Richard, An Astrolo-Physical Compendium ; or, 
a Brief Introduction to Astrology To which is added 
the Nature of most Physical English Herbs, &c, Lon- 
don, 1697, 12mo.—718. b, 34. 

Ball, Richard. Astrology Improved; or,a Compendium 
of the whole Art of that most noble Science. In Five 
Parts. Second Edition, London, 1723. 12mo,—718, 
d. 19. 

Ball, Richard. A Warning to Europe: being Astro- 
logical Predictions on the Great, Famous, and most 
Remarkable Conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mara, 
27 December, 1722...... To which is added an Appendix 
containing the History of all the Great Conjunctions of 
Saturn and Jupiter in Sagittary. London, 1722. 8vo,— 
T. 933. (7.) 

Baughan, Rosa. The Influence of the Stars: a Book 
of Old-World Lore Illustrated, Pp, iv-194. London, 
1889. 8vo.—8610. ee. 13. 

Blagrave, J. Blagrave’s Astrologicall Practice of Phy- 
sick. London, 1689, 8vo.—1141. a. 17. 

Blagrave, J. Blagrave’s Introduction to Astrology. In 
Three Parts, &c. London, 1682. 8vo.—8610. a. 53. 

Blagrave, J. Blagrave’s Supplement, or Enlargement 
to N. Culpepper’s English Physitian To which is an- 
nexed a new Tract for the Cure of Wounds made by 
Gun Shot or Otherways,&c. London, 1674. 8vo,—546, 
ce, 18, 

Bonatus, Guido. The Astrologer'’s Guide, Anima Astro- 
logiz ; or, a Guide for Astrologers, Being the 146 Con- 
siderations of G. Bonatus, translated by H. Coley, 
together with the choicest Aphorisms of the Seven Seg- 
ments of Jerom Cardan of Milan, Edited by Wm. Lilly 

Republished with Notes and a Preface by 
W. C. E. Sergeant, Pp, xxiv-104. London, 1886. 8vo, 
—8610. ee. 9. 
Butler, John, B.D. The most Sacred and Divine 
Science of Astrology (1) asserted in Three Propositions, 
(2) Vindicated against the Calumnies of the Rev. 
Dr, More in his Explanation of the Grand Mystery of 
Godliness. (3) Excused concerning Pacts with Evil 
Spirits as not guilty in Considerations upon the 
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Svo. 718. e. 26. 


Discourse upon that Subject by 
Norwich, ‘Two Parts. London, 163 

Coley, Henry. Clavis Astrologiw El'mata; or, a Key 
to the whole Art of Astrology new Filed......In Three 
Parts......lo which are added the Rudolphine Tables. 

....8econd E lition .Enlarged, &c, [ With a prefatory 
letter by Wm. Lilly.] London, 1676-75. 8vo.—8610. 
bbb. 1. 

Cooke, C. 
notes by the author. | 


Curiosities of Occult Literature. [ MS. 
London, 1863. 8vo.—8610. bbb, 


Dariot, Claude. Dariotus Redivivus; or, a Briefe In- 
troduction conducing to the Judgement of the Stars 
Much enlarged, and adorned with diverse Types and 
Figures, by N.S. Also, hereunto is added, a Briefe 
Treatise of Mathematicall Physick, Written by G. C 
Together with divers Observations both of Avriculture 
and Navigation, very usefull both for Merchants and 
Husbandmen. By N. 8. [MS. notes.) Four Parts, 
London, 1653. 4to.—8610. c, 56. 

Dariot, Claude. A Briefe and most Easie Introduction 
to the Astrological Judgement of the Starres...... Trans- 
lated by F. Wither, Gent. And......cugmented and 
amended by G. C.,Gent. Where unto is annexed a most 
necessarie Table for the finding out of the Planetarie 
and Unequall Houre......Calculated by the saide F. W. 
Also hereunto is added a Treatise of Mathematical! 
Phisicke......by the sayd G. C., Practitioner in Phisicke 
Two Parts. Loudon, 1598, 4to.—114]. a. 42. 

Ebn Shemaya, pseud. [+.¢., David Parkes,} The Star: 
being a complete system of Theoretical and Practical 
Astrology......Pp. viii-203. London, 1833. 12mo.—718. 
g 

land, William, A Tutor to Astrology......Whereunto 
is added an Ephemeris for the Years 1694, 1695, 1696... 
Seventh Edition...... Enlarged, London, 1694, l2mo. 
718. b. 33. 

Ephemerides. Hemerologium Astronomicum ; 
Brief Description and Survey of the Ye 1672... 
Whereunto is added, the Astronomical Axionts and 
Theorems of Morinius. By H. Coley, &c. London, 
1672. 8vo.—P.P. 2465 

Ephemerides. Hemerologinm ; or, an Ephemeris for 
the Year......1739... ..By T. White and J. James. Two 
Parts, London [1739]. 8vo.—P.P. 2465. (14.) 

Ephemerides. The Prophetic Almanack ; or, Annual 
Abstract of Celestial Lore......1825(26) ‘rom the 
MSS. of Sir W. Brachm, London, 1824(25), 12mo.— 
P,P. 2480, ef. 

Ephemerides. Zuriel’s Voice of the Stars; or, Scot- 
tish Prophetic Messenger for 1871, &c. By Zuriel. 
Glasgow, 1870, &c. 8vo.—P.P. 2479. m. 


Ropert A. Peppir. 
(To be continued.) 


or, & 
9 


InvLUENCE oF THe Greek INTELLECT.—Mr. 


JonaTHAN BoucuteEr’s highly interesting and sug- | 


gestive inquiry into the combination of practical 
and poetical qualities in our race, and his useful 
invitation to discussion of the subject, have 
tempted me to invite inquiry into another—or, 
rather, another phase of the same subject. 
Lecky writes, in his ‘ Hist. of the Eighteenth 
Century ’ (vol. i. p. 14) :— 
“The Greek, and especially the Athenian, intellect 
has been the great dynamic agency in European 
civilization. Directly or indirectly it hae contributed 
more than any other single influence to stimulate its 
energies, to shape its intellectual type, to determine its 


* | of taste. 


political ideals and canons of taste, to impart to it the 
qualities that distinguish it most widely fromthe Eastern 
world.” 
I think (being in a bumptiously courageous 
mood !) that Mr. Lecky is wrong in this opinion. 
I am thinking, as I suppose he must be presumed 
to have been thinking, mainly of English culture 
and civilization—though I am not at ali sure that 
avy such restriction of what I am about to say is 
needed. 
It seems to me that the “‘great dynamic 
agency ” which has done for European, and more 
especially for Northern European, civilization all 
that Mr. Lecky attributes to the Greek intellect, 
has come from the North ; that the “ barbarians,” 
bringing with them bodily and mental constitu- 
tions endowed with capabilities of progressive 
civilization very far superior to aught that has 
ever been found in the southern parts of Europe, 
contributed more than any other single influence 
to stimulate its energies, to “ shape its intellectual 
type,” very specially “to determine its political 
| ideals, and [yes ! looking at it all round| canons 
| Let it be remembered that the influence of the 

Greek intellect has been necessarily exercised 
| wholly and exclusively by the means of written 
| words of literary culture. Why, the quality of the 


” | habitual food and drink of a nation is a more 


| potent dynamic agency in shaping its inteilectual 
|type and determining its political ideals than 
aught that written words can effect! 

Language is an infinitely subtle and far-reach- 

ing factor in the production of all the influences 
| referred to. And our language, despite the abund- 
ance of our “ dictionary words,” is Northern. And 
see how the Northern nature shapes even that, 
when it borrowsa Southern form. Why does “dis- 
grace” mean all that everybody knows it means 
in English, whereas “‘ disyrazia” simply means 4 
“ misfortune,” something that shows you to be out 
of favour with the supernal powers, celestial or 
terrestrial—something that no effort of yours can 
be supposed to rectify or avert, and that brings 
with it no idea of blame to the sufferer ! 

I am persuaded that beef and beer, north-east 
winds, and stormy coasts have been more potent 
dynamic agencies for the shaping of our intellec- 
tual type and determining our political ideals than 
Plato, Aristotle, or Thucydides. 

But while persuaded that our Scandinavian 
ancestors have contributed far more to our exist 
ing phase of civilization than the Greek intellect, 
I am inclined to think that the latter does not 
hold even the second place among the factors 0! 
the English character, its inteilectual type and its 
political ideals, as they exist at the present day. 
This second place I attribute to the Jewish race, 
with its great and permanently indelible mone 
theistic idea. Of course in this case the comparl- 


| 
| 
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son between this influence and that of the Greek 
mind may be more compendiously stated and con- 
sidered, because in both the “‘ dynamic agency ” 
has been that of written words. 

But what the gods would not do for poor Nat. 
Lee, they certainly will not do for a contributor to 
‘N. & Q.,’ and I must stop my pen. 

Well, gentlemen, there is the football! Let 
us see who wil! make a goal. 

T. Apotpuus TroLuope. 

Budleigh Salterton, 


Sr. Kirpa: “Tae Srrancer’s Cotp.”—Mr. 
Clodd, in his ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ says, 4 propos 
of miracles :— 

“ An amusing illustration is given in Boawell’s ‘ Life 
of Dr. Johnson’ of the confusion which the ignorant 
make between cause and effect in the case of the islanders 
of St, Kilda, who invented all sorts of superstitions to 
account for their being seized with colds in the head 
whenever a ship arrived, until it occurred to a ‘ Rev. Mr. 
Christian of Docking ’ to find the cause in the fact that 
a vessel could enter the harbour only when a strong 
north-east wind was blowing.”’—1880, p 293. 

It should be noted that the assumption that a 
landing could only be effected if the wind was 
north-east is entirely erroneous. The fact is the 
St. Kildans suffer, whatever the wind may be, 
whenever strangers arrive ; but in this they are 
not peculiar. The people of Tristan d’Acunha 
suffer in the same way when a vessel from St. 
Helena touches there, and the people of Tauna, 
Fotuna, and other islands of the South Pacific 
attribute, with apparent reason, dysentery, coughs, 
and influenza to the arrival of ships with white 
men. These illnesses occur even when the ships 
have a clean bill of health. The subject was fully 
discussed in Chambers’s Journal, vol. v. p. 337 
(June 2, 1888), and the conclusion come to was 
that 
“*the stranger’s cold’ remains to this day a curious 
mystery, not peculiar to St. Kilda, as the old writers 
fancied, but to be found wherever an isolated population 
is visited at infrequent intervals by persons of what may 
be called a later civilization,” 


Witiiam George Buack. 
Glasgow, 


_Prapsy.—A friend of mine, who is a district 
visitor, tells me that one of her old women who 
was referring to some season of doubt or indecision 
remarked to her, “‘ It was a very prapsy time.” I 
venture to imagine that prapsy were more cor- 
rectly spelled perhapsy. St. SwitHiy, 


; Lawress.—I have just been reading Gaimar’s 
Lestorie des Engles.” In Mr. Charles Trice Mar- 


tin’s excellent preface to the second volume the | 
following passage occurs: “Scampton is in the | 


hundred of Lawress, then called the wapentake of 
Laulris” (p. xiii). I beg to assure Mr. Martin 


that Lawress is still spoken of by Lincolnshire mer | 


48 a wapentake, not asa hundred. There are now 


twenty-four wapentakes in Lincolnshire, and seven 
hundreds. In my ‘Glossary of Words used in the 
Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham,’ second 
edition, pp. 596, 597, I have given a catalogue of 
the Lincolnshire wapentakes and hundreds at the 
present time, and also as they are recorded in 
Domesday. Epwarp Pgacock. 


Tue Brontié: Famity.— 


Srr,—It may interest some of your readers to know 
that the remains of Alice Bronté—aunt to Charlotte and 
Elizabeth Bronté, of literary renown—were interred in 
Drumballyroney churchyard on the 17th. The old lady 
had attained to the ripe age of ninety-five, and was the 
last surviving sister of the Rev. Patrick Bronté, father 
of the famous authoresses. The Rev. Patrick Bronté 
was tutor to the Rev. Thomas Tighe, a former rector of 
this parish, and he preached his first sermon in Drum- 
ballyroney Church. The late Alice Bronté was in receipt 
of a life annuity, kindly given by the publishers of her 
nieces’ works. I may add that the Rev. Dr. Wright, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, is at 
present writing a work on the “ Irish side” of the Bronté 
family. R. Oswa.p. 

Drumballyroney Glebe, Rathfriland, 

January 21st. 
The above letter appeared in the Belfast News- 
Letter of January 23. W. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast. 


Lirerary Paratitet.—In Varro, ‘De Re Rus- 
tica,’ iii. 1, 4, we read :-— 

“Tmmani numero annorum urbanos agricole pras- 

tant: nec mirum, quod divina natura dedit agros, ars 
humana edificavit urbee.” 
This, no doubt, was in Cowley’s mind, as he 
occasionally refers to the writer’s ‘De Re Rustica,’ 
and suggested the line in his essay on ‘The Gar- 
den,’ end of stanza iii. :— 

God the first garden made, and the first city Cain. 
The same thought was adopted by Cowper in ‘The 
Task, i. 749 :— 

God made the country, and man made the town, 
W. E. Boucktey. 


Lorps or [veacu.—The Queen has been pleased 
to confer upon Sir Edward C. Guinness (one of the 
two new peers of this year), the title of Lord 
Iveagh. It may be of interest to some readers of 
*N. & Q.’ to learn what this title means. Iveagh 
(or Iveach) is a territory in the county Down ; and 
the barony of Iveagh is derived by Dr. Reeves, in 
his work upon the antiquities of Down, Connor, 
and Dromore, from a certain prince named Eochaidh 
Cobha, who lived in the third century. It was 
called, after its ruler, Uibh Eochach ; which, when 
Anglicized and the silent letters dropped, became 
Iveach or Iveagh. This prince is the ancester to 
whom the Magennises, and other ancient Celtic 
families of the district trace themselves back. 
Ween the English Government determined to con- 
vert the ancient Irish princes into English peers, 

they gave the Magennises the title of Lords of 
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Iveagh, in the same way as the O’Briens became 
Lords of Inchiquin and theO’Neills Earls of Tyrone. 
In Harris’s ‘ History of the County Down,’ p. 79, 
the following description of the head of the family 
occurs :— 

“ Tveach, including both baronies, was otherwise called 
the Magennis’s country, and in Queen Elizabeth's time 
was governed by Sir Hugh Magennis, the civilest of all 
the Irish in those parts. He was brought by Sir 
Nicholas Bagnal from paying the tribute called 
bonaught to the O’Neils, and took his lands by letters 
— from the Crown, to be held by English tenure to 

im and his heirs male, He wore English garments every 
festival day among his own followers, and was able to 
bring into the field sixty horsemen and near eighty foot. 
The family continued powerful, and from time to time 
troublesome enough, until the rebellion of 1641, the 
consequences of which put a final period to their great- 
ness, and at present there are very few estated men of 
their name to be found through all their formerly ex- 
tended territories. They began, indeed, to recover their 
countenances in the reign of the late James II., as they 
would have done their estates if the schemes of that 
monarch for the destruction of the Protestant religion 
and the liberties of the people had taken effect, and had 
the repeal of the Acts of Settlement and Explanation 
been carried into execution,” 

Sir Hugh’s son, Arthur, was created Viscount 
Iveagh in 1623, and died in 1629. We find that 
a successor of his commanded a regiment of foot 
for James II., and satin the Parliament which met 
May 7, 1689. Was this the last Lord Iveagh ? 
Does the new peer merely assume the title of 
Iveagh, or claim it by descent? F. R. Wesr. 

Dundrum, co. Dublin. 


To “Smatm.”—I think this word is new to 
literature, though the thought may be bred of 
ignorance. In ‘Trials of a Country Parson,’ by 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (London, T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1890), p. 160, we have :— 


“No time ought to be lost in settling the very im- 
portant question to whom the churches of England do | 


belong, and who have the right of defacing, degrading, 
debasing the temples of God in the land, turning them 
into bloteby caricatures or into lying mummies smalmed 
over with tawdry pigments, like the ghastly thing in Mr. 
Long’s picture in the Academy this year, with an 
effeminate young pretender in the foreground making a 
languid oration over the disguised remains of the dead.” 
St. SwItHry, 


Fotx-tore: Lerroce. —“O’ermuch lettuce 
in the garden will stop a young wife's bearing” 
is given in ‘Choice Notes’ (‘ Folk-lore’), p. 243, 
as a saying in Richmond, Surrey. It is reprinted 
from ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. vii. 152. I have not seen 
this superstition referred to elsewhere, and as it 
stands it may take its place among the most in- 
comprehensible of such sayings. In Jacques de 
Vitry’s ‘Exempla,’ however, is this story :— 

“Saint Gregory tells of a nun who ate lettuce without 
making the sign of the cross, and swallowed a devil. 
When a holy man tried to exorcise him, the devil said: 
* What fault is it of mine? I was sitting on the lettuce, 
and she did not cross herself, and so ate me too.’”’ 








Prof. Crane, in his admirable edition of Jacques 
de Vitry (Folk-lore Society, 1890, p. 189), says 
the source of the story is Gregory’s ‘ Dialogues,’ 
i. 4 (Migne, ‘Patrol.,’ 77, p. 165), and gives 
numerous references—Latin, Italian, German, and 
French—where it will be found repeated. With 
so widespread a legend of the unfortunate results 
of eating lettuce, it is not surprising that 
the plant should have gradually acquired the ob- 
scurely evil repute which the citation from ‘ Choice 
Notes’ indicates. But why should the nun have 
crossed herself ? Wituiam Georce Buack. 
Glasgow. 


JOHN-AN-OKES : JACKANAPES.—In a recent 
number of the Academy (Nov. 15, p. 452), Mr. 
Wedgwood incidentally declares the syllable an in 
these two cases to be ‘‘a euphonic amplification, 
without grammatical significance,” and he speaks 
as if this were admitted on all hands. Now I, for 
my part, must at once join issue with him, for to 
me (and I suspect to many others also) John-an- 
okes= John at, near, or in=among (the) oaks, and 
is another way of expressing Joba-atten-okes= 
John at the oaks (see Lower, i. 62, Bardsley, 
p. 86). Similarly, though this has not, that I 
know of, been recognized by any one, Jackanapes 
seems to me to mean Jack at, near, ip, or among 
(the) apes, and so=Jack of the apes,* “ Gianni 
delle Scimie” as the Italians might say, for they 
do say “dei Medici,” &c., and thus it came to 
mean an ape, as being one of the family of apes, 
or any man who was, or might be compared to an 
ape ; the Jack in the first case being used as in 
Jackass, Jackdaw, and in the second merely = man 
or fellow, as in Jack of all trades. If Jackanapes 
simply =“ Jack-ape, a monkey,” as Mr. Wedgwood 
maintains, why was the plural apes used. For the 
significations I have given to the preposition an, 
compare the ‘N. E. D.,’ s.vv. ‘‘ An” and “A, 
prep. 1.” In Middle English the definite article 
seems to be sometimes left out where we should put 
it iv. Compare “ Jack-a(=o’)-lantern” with 
“ Jack-with-the-lantern,” which is also found; 


| and see Matzner’s ‘Gramm.,’ ii. 193 (ed. 1865). 


F, Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Cortovs Curistran Names, — Emerentiana 
Cary, 1754; St. Peter’s Church, Barton on Hum- 
ber. Bazina Bell, 1757; St. Mary’s Church, 
Barton on Humber. A. J. M. 


Cow’s-Ltick.—In vol. ii. of ‘ Slang and its Ana- 
logues,’ compiled and edited by John S. Farmer 
(1891), is the following :—“ Cow-Lick, subs. (com- 
mon), a peculiar lock of hair, greased, curled, brought 
forward from the ear, and plastered on the cheek. 


* Lower, loc. cit., gives some lines, in the last of which 
there is “ Jack of the Noke,” which shows that Jack- 
atten-oke might be so rendered, 
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Once common amongst costermongers and tramps.” | Church.” Among these members was Robert Hind- 


I should like much to have the views of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ upon this—to me—extraordinary de- 
finition. It seems to me very aptly to describe “a 
Newgate curl,” but not a “ cow’s-lick,” for I think 
it should be ‘‘ cow’s-lick,” not ‘‘cow-lick.” Having 
in my youth been afflicted—to the great irritation 
of my good old nurse, and later of my equally 
worthy “ tonsorial artist ’—with a “‘ cow’s lick,” I 
always understood it to apply—as it certainly did 
apply in my own case—to a natural and very re- 
fractory curl or wave of the hair in the full front 
of the forehead, that could not be persuaded to lie 
down, wherever the shed (is that a Scotticism?) or 
division of the hair might be placed, in the centre 
or to one side or the other. There was no curling 
or greasing or plastering about it, and any amount 
of the two latter would not have got rid of it. It 
is rather startling to a man who has broken the 
half of the century, and who has always looked 
back with some degree almost of pride to the “cow’s- 
lick” of his youth, which his female kind doted 
upon and rather flattered him about, to find it con- 
sidered synonymous with a “ Newgate curl.” Such 
is life ! J. B. Fremine. 

[“Calf-lick” in the West Riding of Yorkshire is 
applied to bair which rises in a species of mutinous curl 
from the forehead. | 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Titsit Secret ArticLes.— What is really known 
for certain as to the source from which the British 
Government obtained the Treaty of Alliance of 
July 7, 1807, and the Additional Convention of 
July 9? It has, of course, often been said that | 
they came from Alexander through Sir Robert | 
Wilson. Is not it more likely that they were sold 
by Talleyrand? He was venal, and sold other | 
treaties. He hated the Russian alliance and wished | 
for peace with England. He was suspected by | 
Napoleon, and was not long afterwards dismissed. 

T. S. A. 


Tae TaEosopnicat Society, 1783-1788.—From 
the end of the year 1783 to the beginning of the 
year 1788 there existed a society entitled “‘ The 
Theosophical Society, instituted for the Purpose of 
promoting the Heavenly Doctrines of the New| 
Jerusalem, by translating, printing, and publish- | 





marsh, in whose volume, ‘ Rise and Progress of 


| the New Jerusalem Church, edited by the Rev. E. 


Madeley,’ London, 1861 (pp. 14 to 67), the career 
of the Theosophical Society is sketched. From 
this authority I learn (pp. 23, 66) that “the books 
belonging to the Society were ultimately deposited 
in the house of Mr. Joshua Jones Prichard, a 
learned Proctor, of Paul Baker’s [? Paul’s Bake- 
house] Court, Doctors’ Commons”; also that 
“among these were the eight quarto volumes of 
the ‘Arcana Cwlestia,’ in Latin, and some other 
books, all left as a legacy to the Society by the 
late Rev. Thomas Hartley, translator of the first 
editions of the treatise ‘On Heaven and Hell,’ and 
the treatise ‘On Influx.’” I desire to discover 
where these “books” now are, or to trace apy 


-existing descendants of the said Mr. Prichard, and 


I shall welome any assistance to my quest proffered 
by readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Cuarvtes HicHamM. 

169, Grove Lane, 8.E. 

Portraits oF Spencer Percevat.—How many 
exist? One is now being exhibited in the Guelph 
Exhibition, described as being ‘‘ posthumous.” 
Lord Beauchamp has a replica, with brighter flesh 
tints than in this one, which belongs to H. Spencer 
Walpole, Esq., the artist being G. F. Joseph. 
Lord Crawford also has a replica, upon which the 
painter has lavished the most ghastly pallor ima- 
ginable. I am certain that I have seen still more 
similar portraits, though I cannot recollect where ; 
and it would be interesting to know how many 
there are, as several appear to be done by Joseph 
himself. Lzuivs. 


Hoops.—1. Will you please say what is the 
origin of wearing hoods in church by clergymen 
and organists? 2. Is it necessary for a college to 
possess a charter giving it authority to allow its 
members to wear hoods ! LL.D. 


Mr. Bonn’s anp Mr. Wuaiteway’s Carono- 


| tocy.—In Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset’ frequent 


reference is made to the above. Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can see Mr. Bond’s 
Chronology? I presume that of Mr. Whiteway 
is the one in the Egerton Collection of MSS. at 
the British Museum, press-mark 516. a. 

A. W. Govtp. 


Priors or St. Katnerine’s witout Liy- 
cotn.—I should be very grateful if any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ could tell me the names (or refer me to 
any book where I could find them) of the priors 
of this Gilbertine house. Sympson, the Lincoln 


ing the Theological Writings of the Honourable | antiquary, asks Browne Willis for them in a letter 
Emanuel Swedenborg.” Its meetings were held | on Dec. 5, 1739; but I know not whether he ever 


chiefly at chambers in New Court, Middle Temple, | obtained the list. 
In 1787 some of its members initiated | Richard Misyn (who translated two of the Hermit 


London. 
action, which resulted in the establishment of an 
organization still existing as “The New Jerusalem 


| 
i 


In Dugdale it is stated that a 


of Hampole’s tracts) was prior about 1435; but I 
find he was a Carmelite. Le Mans. 
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‘New Enouisn Dictionary.’—E£ternal. Where 
does the following passage occur in Coleridge’s 
writings ?—“ This eternal (7. ¢., timeless) act [the 
sacrifice of Christ] He manifested in Time.” 

Etui, etwee. 


“Astuccio,” “ Stuccio.” The forms there are estuife, 
estwefe. Can any earlier instances be found, and 
do the forms quoted occur elsewhere? There are 
reasons for believing that the f is not a misprint 
for s. 


Evangelic, Evangelical. Can either of these 


words be found in English before 1500? I have | 


an example of the former from the ‘ Book of 
Quintessence,’ but the sense is strange and un- 
certain. 

Even. Examples of even if, even though, are 
wanted for seventeenth century and earlier. 

Ever-glades. How far can this word be traced 
back, either as a name for the marshes of Florida 
or in any other application? The formation of the 
word seems strange: is it a rendering of any 
Spanish or French word?) Henry Brapvey. 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common, S.W. 


Worps or Sone Wantep.— Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly furnish me with the words of a 
song commencing, I believe, — 

Master Burns and his wife 
Had a supper of strife, 
And she smacked a cup of tea in his face, 
Tol le rol, &c,? 
I shall be grateful for them. R. C. Hope. 
Albion Crescent, Scarborough. 


A Lone Leasg, anp its Termination. —Leaflet 
99, entitled ‘The Church of Our Fathers,’ issued 
by the Church Defence Institution, contains the 
following paragraph, which is so very remarkable 
that one wishes to know all the particulars about 
it: ‘* An estate, granted by a bishop to the Crown, 
in King Alfred’s time, on a 1,000 years lease, 
lately reverted to the Church of England, the lease 
having fallen in.” Can any one supply the 
details ? W. E. Bucktey. 


Otp Tate.—Can any of your readers refer me 
to the source of the old story of which the follow- 
ing is an outline ?—An old woman is represented 
as bringing up her son to earn his livelihood by 
theft, and telling lies on all occasions. He ends 
with the gallows, from which he abuses his maternal 
relative as the cause of his misfortune. A direct 
reply would infinitely oblige. 

T. E. Gatt-Game.e. 

Royal Dublin Society, 


Priessnitz.—When was Vincenz Priessnitz, of 
Grafenburg water-treatment fame, born ; and when 


did he die? Authorities differ, and enrich him | 


with four birthdays: July 4, 1799 (Michaud); 
Oct. 5, 1799 (Didot); Nov. 5, 1799 (Haydn); 


The earliest examples of this word | 
in English that I know are in Florio, 1611, s. vv. | 


Oct. 4, 1800 (Claridge)—and four death days: 
March 3, 1851 (under a portrait from German 
publication, title and date unknown); Nov. 26, 
1851; Nov. 28, 185] (Didot, Haydn); 1852, no 
day or month (Michaud). Are any original printed 
portraits of Priessnitz extant ? r. W. F 


Wax Mopets sy Gosset.— Wanted informa- 
tion of the present whereabouts of wax models by 
| Gosset, either Matthew or Isaac. SELCOUTH. 


| Lorp Wittiam Bewstixck’s Mixvtes.—Will 
any of your readers inform me where I can see the 
text of Lord William Bentinck’s famous minute of 
March 13, 1835, on our position in India? I have 
searched for it in the political records of the India 
Office without success, and the best account I have 
been able to obtain of its contents is that given by 
Lord Metcalfe in his minute of May 16, 1835, 
commenting upon it. D. C. Boucer, 


Kine Louis Paiuipre, as Duke oF ORLEANS, 
iv Nortna America, 1796-99.—This illustrious 
personage visited North America during the years 
1796-99—the United States, Canada, Nova Scotia, 
Cuba, Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ in- 
form me whether there are memoranda in exist- 
ence relating to the Duke of Orleans’s residence in 
these parts, with details also concerning personages 
whom this prince met in the New World; or 
journals published in the United States, Canada, 
and Nova Scotia, mentioning him, 1796-99? 
In 1878, June 21, the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society was founded. This learned body has been 
in existence for years, and always has preserved 
valuable materials of an historical nature relating 
to our colonial history. W. T. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ALGERINE PIRATES BY THE 
Eyectisn Royatists,—In Mr, Richard W. Cot- 
ton’s ‘Barnstaple and the Northern Part of Devon- 
shire during the Great Civil War’ (p. 249) is the 
statement, in reference to Hopton’s defeat by 
Waller at Cheriton, near Alresford, on March 29, 
1644 :— 

“ Our only interest in connexion with this battle is in 
the fact that Sir John Berkeley brought to Hopton’s 
army a reinforcement of two Devonshire regiments, the 
first raised by the Royalists in the county, which were 
involved in the defeat. It is also a curious fact, in con- 
nexion, that Berkeley was accused, whether justly or 
not, of baving released some Algerine pirates from Laun- 
ceston Gaol in consideration of their enlisting into the 
King’s army.” 

No reference to an original authority is given for 
the latter statement, but Mr. Cotton writes me 
that he recollects getting it from one of the Diur- 
nals, and he thinks it refers to the period when 
| Berkeley raised two regiments of foot in Devon- 
shire, as mentioned at the beginning of Claren- 
| don’s book viii. Could any reader well acquainted 
with the Diurnals of the period assist me with so 
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original reference, or say whether this is an isolated 
instance of such a curious accusation ? 
Atrrep F. Rosgsrns. 


A Sevesteesta Century Piay.—Has any 
one read this play, noted in Coxe’s ‘ Catalogue of 
the Worcester College MSS. at Oxford’? Wor- 
cester Coll. MS. 57. Play in 5 acts, in blank 
verse, of which the principal dramatis persone 
are Valentius, Roman emperor; Florus, son of 
Valentius; Honorius; Fulvia, empress; Hostilius, 
tyrant of Rome; and Aurelia, his daughter. 
Begins Act I. sc. i, Aurelia Sophonia: 

S. Madam, I should estime your tears in realjvalue, 
Not language of fond lovers, pearls and jewels 
Of price inestimable, did they come, 

F. J. F. 


Retainers’ Bapces.—In reading the works of 
an old divine contemporary with Shakespeare I 
met with the following passage: “ Every serving 
man bears the cognizance of his master upon his 
sleeve.” Was this a custom of the day; and does 
the dramatist refer to it in the curious phrase :— 

"Tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at ? 
I will wear it as the servant his badge, to catch 
the eye of the public. R. Brey. 


Sworp ayp Mace.—In reading a paper ‘On 
the Shield of the Passion,’ by H. Syer Cuming, 
F.S.A.Scot., in vol. xxxi. of the Archzological 
Association’s Journal, an idea has suggested itself 
upon which, fantastic as it may appear, I venture 
to ask the opinion of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Is 
it possible that the figures of the spear and reed 
surmounted with a sponge on carvings at the 
churches of Framlingham and Kelsale are the fore- 
ranners of the corporate insignia of a later day ? 
Any light on this will be welcomed by 

A Youne ANTIQUARY. 

Chester. 


[A reference to the crucifixion seems intended. ] 


Kitkenny Cats.—It is pretended that the 
story of the Kilkenny cats is an allegory describ- 
ing the profitless contentions between the munici- 
palities of Kilkenny and Irishtown. They were 
reduced to beggary, or tail ends. Is not this sim- 
ply a tale invented after the fable relating to the 
cats had got into circulation? There is a story of 

the Sligo cats,” invented by Curran, the point of 
which is precisely the same, and is given in 
O’Regan’s ‘Memoirs of Curran.’ When did the 


Kilkenny version first appear? C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow, 


Dopiey.—It appears that there is a family 
named Dudley living at Frankfurt, in Kentucky, 
U.S.N.A., who claim descent from Robert Dudley, 


Earl of Leicester, ob. 1588, Queen Elizabeth's | 
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notorious favourite married thrice : (1) the ill-fated 
Amy Robsart, no issue; (2) Douglas Howard, 
Countess of Sheffield, by whom he had a son 
named Robert, but subsequently repudiated as 
illegitimate ; (3) Lettice Knowles, Countess of 
Essex. The repudiated son, Sir Robert, became 
duke by foreign creation in 1620, and so titular 
Duke of Northumberland, his grandfather’s title. 
He married thrice : (1) a lady named Cavendish ; 
(2) Alice Leigh, his legal widow, who in 1644 be- 
came Duchess of Dudley for life, and died 1669/70, 
leaving only daughters ; (3) informally, a lady 
named Southwell, by whom he had a numerous 
family of doubtful legitimacy, of whom Charles, 
the eldest, assumed the title of Duke of North- 
umberland. Besides these grandchildren, the 
favourite is credited with a son named Arthur 
Dudley, living 1588, at Madrid, who called Queen 
Elizabeth his mother. 
How is the American line made out ? 
A. Hatt. 


Memoria Tecunica.—Where can I find the 
memoria technica of the English kings which 
begins thus, ‘* Will Con sau, Raf Koi, Hen baz, 
Steph bil, are the Normans”? A. E. B. 


Newbold, Shipston-on-Stour. 


Avurnors oF Qvotatioys WantTEeD.— 

Can any one tell me where the quotation “At her feet 
were planets seven” occurs, and by whom it wes 
written ? 3. Peacock, 
There have been more, in some one play, 
Laughed into wit and virtue, than hath been 
By twenty tedious lectures drawn from sin 
And foppish humours. H, M. T. 








Replies, 


COMMON ERRORS OF ENGLISH. 
(7" §S. xi. 1.) 

Your correspondent opens up a very interesting 
and useful field of study. Some of the errors he 
quotes are heinous, though often committed, and 
deserve to be pilloried ; and now that the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ refers us constantly to the 
newspapers, it behoves us to keep a watch over the 
“English” they propagate. I must say, however, 
that examples 4 and 6 have never come under my 
ken. Also, I beg to be allowed to plead in 
favour of some of the others,—viz., No. 3. In 
these days of crowded occupation there is a con- 
dition of mind common to many of us, when we 
have a hazy apprehension of, it may be, some past 
event or some fact in history or science or other 
department of knowledge concerning which inquiry 
may be made of us. The question may be put 
while we are engaged, and we cannot bring our 
attention at once to bear on the new subject. For 
the moment we “almost think” we are right in 
deciding the question, and it requires subsequent 
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cool consideration to show us we were either right 
or wrong. But as at first we were too doubtful to 
assert positively, “I think it is so or so,” ought 
we not to have a brief mode of expressing the 
temporary state of uncertainty of our mind? 
Some people adopt the form “I am inclined to 
believe”; but this seems to me to overstate the 
case more than the other form. 

No. 10. “Quite impossible.” I plead that in 
the present elaborated condition of literature some- 
thing must be allowed (above the strict dictionary 
use) for the meanings which the emotions have 
woven round common words. In regard to the 
present instance, we need go no further than the 
celebrated saying, “Si c’est impossible ca se fera.” 
This oft-quoted saying embodies a vast latitude in 
the use of the word impossible, and establishes that 
for literary purposes there are degrees of the im- 
possible. Feats of strength which are impossible 
to one person are possible to another. Then there 
are many degrees of what is socially possible. We 
will set up a hurdle four feet high in Hyde Park, 
and it will be found physically impossible for a girl 
of two years old to jump over it; twenty years 
later the feat might be physically possible, but 
then it would be socially impossible. It is 
notoriously “possible” for one man to steal a 
horse where it is “ impossible” for another to look 
over a hedge. Obviously, therefore, there are many 
degrees cf human potency. Similar objections and 
similar excuses exist for such sentencesas “no doubt 
whatever,” “no use at all,” &c.; but oratory, and 
even conversation, would become very tame if we 
were debarred the use of all such strengthening 
additions, 

With regard to No. 11, I recognize the well- 
merited irony of the remark as applied to certain 
public speakers ; but I nevertheless maintain that 
there are occasions when “I never remember” 
serves us so well that its use must not be denied 
us unless some good substitute be provided for 
honest cases where “I always forget’ would not 
apply. 

With regard to No. 13, any confusion in the use 
of laborious and industrious is, of course, uncalled 
for; but “il va sans dire” is a most useful sen- 
tence which we have not in English; nor do I see 
anything “vile” in putting it into English words. 
The more international language is made the 
better. This is only one of the innumerable in- 
stances in which, by force of intercommunication, 
apt expressions of ideas common to human kind, 
originating now in one country, now in another, 
are becoming common property. 

In No. 15, again, it seems that your corre- 
spondent has treated the challenged word too 
much as if it had but one meaning. In the case 
he cites I suppose the word single is not used in 
contradistinction to double, but for the purpose of 
emphasizing by opposition the idea of one. It 





would have done as well to say “not one opera- 
tion”; but allowance must be made for the fact 
that now every one is so busy, if you want to draw 
attention to your pet idea from the many objects 
which are absorbing it in various directions, you 
must clench the nail as well as drive it home. 
For No. 16 I make the same plea. The ex- 
pression here objected to is only used in the 
course of argument. If, as frequently happens, 
some one goes on irritating you with assertions, 
you can only meet him by counter-asseverations. 
The first time, and even the second time, you may 
blandly reply, “I never do that”; but after that 
you must put in the extra emphasis of “But I 
never do do it,” “I never did say so,” “I never 
have believed it.” Is it not also fair to point out 
under this head that “reduplication” is itself 
tautology? Surely the intended objection is per- 
fectly expressed by the word “ duplication.” 

I did not observe the note in question until 
January 15, when a friend called my attention to 
it while I was giancing over the morning’s Times. 
In less than five minutes two remarkable speci- 
mens “leapt to my eyes”’ (I hope this useful sen- 
tence will not be denounced as “a vile translation”). 
The first occurs at p. 6, col. 5, in the account of 
the living chess game at St. Leonards. Here the 
sentence occurs, “On the queen’s being taken.’ 
The reader would suppose “‘the queen’s knight” 
or “the queen’s rook,” &c., must be intended ; 
but as the sentence proceeds it appears that what 
had to be said was, “On the queen being taken, 
she was escorted by two ushers’; and a few lines 
further down we find, “On the king’s being check- 
mated he bowed.” The second occurs in p. 5, in 
the review of Cardinal Newman’s ‘ Life.’ Here in 
col. 2 we find by-play spelt “bye-play.” The 
misuse of bye is one of the most frequent of vulgar 
errors. ; 

Such things occur every day, but time fails to 
“ make a note of’ them. Among those that I cap 
at the moment call to mind are :— 

1. The use of “soul” for sole, meaning “ indi- 
vidual,” ¢.g., “There was not a sole in the room 
expresses “not an individual”=“ pas une seule 
personne,” and not that the room was full of bodies 
without souls, Doubtless the fear of seeming to 
make burlesque allusion to the fish sole bas tended 
to the adoption of this blunder, and has led to 
further absurd uses of the word by penny-a-liners, 
e.g., when describing a fire, “Five souls fell a prey 
to this disastrous conflagration.” i 

2. The use of “shadow” for reflection. This1: 9 
deep-rooted in the vocabulary of many people thst 
I have found some quite unwilling to give it up. 

3. Such phrases as “I can’t think where it’ 
gone to,” another form of duplication without the 
excuse of conveying emphasis. See also ‘N. & 
Indexes, under the headings ‘Singular Solecisms, 
‘Vulgar Errors,’ &c. 
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On the other hand, many colloquial expressions | The expressions which TaornFiEtp has collected 
which are commonly ridiculed as vulgarisms at the | are not all “errors” in any true sense of the word. 
present day have literary precedents in the six- | Good old-fashioned phrases and forms should not 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, ¢.g., “elegant,” | be gathered with pieces of bad grammar under 
as Americans apply it, in place of harmonious, | such a title. For instance, “whether or no” is a 
picturesque; (2) to “be mum” for be silent ; (3) | good English expression which, with ‘ whether or 
“ worsted” pronounced woosted ; (4) “ heigth” for | nay,” reaches back toa time when the later negative 


height, &e. R. H. Busx. 


The best thanks of all lovers of our mother- 


tongue are due to TuornFietp for his timely | « 


paper. I take the liberty of adding a few further 
enormities. 

“When I leave this, I will go there.” This 
what—chair, room, house, town, country, world ? 

“Don’t you know?” The ancient “you know” 
was bad enough, appended, as it usually was, to 
something which you were pretty sure not to know; 
but its pert modern rival adds vulgarity to its un- 
reasonableness. 

“He accepted the invite.” It would be quite 
as correct grammar to say, “He accepted the 
give,” or “the appoint.” 

“She took a walk with Edith and I.” Would 
the speaker say, “She went with 1”? How do 
the intermediate words alter the principle of con- 
struction? I should not note either this error or 
the last were it not that I have heard both from 
the lips of highly educated persons who ought to 
have known a great deal better. 

A favourite style at present is, “ This plant will 
grow, don't you think?” Would it not be more 
correct, as well as elegant, to say, “Do you not 
think this plant will grow ?” 

The horrible adverb between the infinitive and 
verb continues to vex the souls of all lovers of 
tyntax: “To distinctly speak,” “To carefully 
notice,” &c. 

Another most awkward combination, much in 
favour, is, “The death is announced of General 
Smith,” 

Our cousin Jonathan some time ago instructed 
us to write someone and anyone, and now he sends 
us a hyphenless today and tomorrow. What shall 
we shudder at next ! 

Our cousin Patrick, who seems to have full 
command of many newspapers, is also making us 
shudder by such inelegancies as “He asked me 
could I do it,” “I wondered did he mean it.” We 
should like to hear them parsed. 

Lastly, what do we mean by styling every mortal 


| not had not yet been put together, and it is a cor- 
| rect survival. To say that ‘‘on either side” “should 
| be on both sides” is cool, like the schoolboy’s 
Shakespeare here ought to have written,” & 
THORNFIELD seems unaware of the true meaning 
of either, a dual form equivalent to both. Thus in 
the Anglo-Saxon St. Matt. ix. 17, “ Aigther byth 
gehealden,” “Both shall be preserved.” So the 
‘Chronicle,’ 1052, “On zegther healfe,” “On both 
sides.” The usage is continuous in good literature. 
Thus Chaucer, * Open at eyther ende”; Spenser, 
“On either side”; Milton, ‘‘From either end of 
heaven”; William Morris, “ And either Atreus’ 
child.” So “ from whence,” which is a redundancy 
for clearness’ sake, if “an error” at all, is of con- 
tinuous literary usage from at least the sixteenth 
century. As for folks, “where the final s is not 
wanted” as we read, Chaucer used both the older 
folk and the newer folkes, and Ralph Roister 
Doister’s 
May not folke be honest, pray you, though they be pore 
is in good company. To call such a form ‘‘an 
error” “committed by people who ought to know 
better,”’ or to class it with such an irregular phrase 
as “those sort of things,” shows a curious want of 
appreciation of the history of our language. The 
list is open to further criticism ; but I will stop. 
O. W. Taxcock. 
Little Waltham. 





AtLeceD Cnance or CuimaTE IN IcELAND 
(7™ S, x. 6,138, 192, 333, 429, 475; xi. 13, 52).— 
On the changes of climate which occur from astro- 
nomical causes depends the solution of the follow- 
ing problems. The cause of the last great ice age, 
which, according to the latest geological investiga- 
tions, terminated not later than seven thousand 
years ago, and lasted about twenty thousand years ; 
the date of the great emigration of the human 
race over Central and Northern Europe, as the 
| arctic circle, or ice cap, gradually retreated north- 
| wards, and was followed by man ; the cause and 
| date of the extermination of the mammoth and 
|other extinct animals; the date at which those 





event afunction! We used to hear of the functions | men lived whose flint weapons are now found in 
of a clergyman, an officer, or a minister of State; | the drift. These and many similar problems de- 
but until the last few years we never dreamed of | pend for their solution on a knowledge of that 
lady Blank’s evening party being a function, or | movement of the earth which has been discussed 
of applying such a title to Mrs. Dash’s concert. Is | in ‘N. & Q.’ under the above heading. 


it not rather absurd, and also a distinct loss as 

regards the old sense, for which we seem to have 

no other word equally expressive ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 


I cannot believe that the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
belong to so low a mental condition that investiga- 

' tion and inquiry on these subjects is unintelligible 
| to those who are not mathematicians, and is absurd 
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to those who are. When, then, Mr. J. Carrick 

Moore states that such is the case, I can readily 

understand that he may be accurately describing 

his own mental state; but that the readers of 

‘N. & Q.’ are in a similar frame of mind I am 

certain is untrue, because I know a very large | 
number of the readers who are deeply interested | 
not only in the problems named above, but in the | 
discussion which, under this heading, has been | 
attempted. If Mr. Moore had read even the 

preface of either of my last two works he would 

not have found it necessary to suggest that I should 

do that which I have done, but he would have 
seen the reason why I had not repeated my ex- 
periment. With some persons, however, it does 
not appear to be considered necessary to know 
anything of a subject before offering on it opinions 
and advice, 

I have to thank Mr. Lywy for the first sentence 
in his reply at the last reference, because by this 
one sentence he proves that which I had previously 
suspected, viz., that among his numerous accom- 
plishments a knowledge of geometrical astronomy 
cannot be counted as one. Mr. Lyww states that 
because ‘the precession has always been taken to 
affect the places of the stars in both hemispheres 
in a precisely similar way,” that therefore it was 
always meant that the two half axes of the earth 
traced cones, and not the axis, as had been asserted. 
Here Mr. Lyny’s geometry is at fault. It is a| 
geometrical fact that if the south pole of the 
earth remained fixed whilst the north pole de- 
scribed the base of the cone, or if the north pole 
remained fixed whilst the south pole described 
the base of the cone, or if the centre of the axis 
remained fixed whilst the half axes described | 
cones, the changes in polar distance of stars, both | 
north and south, would be identically the same, 
provided the angle at the apex of the cone or cones 
was the same. The detail movements of other 
parts of the earth would be different in each case, 
but the changes in polar distance of stars, both 
north and south, would be identical. So long as 
Mr. Lywy confined his remarks to imaginary tee- 
totums “ under the floor,” and to giving the names 
of gentlemen whose opinions he follows, he did not 
very much commit himself. 


to have to point out that he is in error. 

For the information of those who may not be 
acquainted with the fact, I may state that I have 
submitted my problem to a somewhat larger and 
perhaps more impartial jury than that suggested 
by Mr. Lywy, viz., to the men of science in 
Europe and America, and in the form of two 
books. The result has been that, although these 


When, however, he | 
ventures on geometry, as in his last reply, I regret | 


nomical, and geological knowledge are quite as 
competent to judge of such a problem) that, after 
several months devoted to the closest examination 
of the subject, they admit that my problem is 
undeniably proved. I value the conclusions of 
those who have investigated the problem much 
more than the opinions of those who have pro- 
nounced these before they comprehended what the 
problem really was. The other remarks in Mr. 
Lywn’s letter have been so fully answered in my 
late work, ‘ Untrodden Ground in Astronomy,’ 
that it is not necessary to repeat these answers 
here, 

It is a singular coincidence that my flat-and- 
immovable-earth correspondent has more than 
once employed the same argument against the 
daily rotation of the earth that Mr. Lyywn has 
brought against the second rotation, viz., that 
unless I can show him a cause for the daily rota- 
tion of the earth he will deny that it possesses 
such a movement. In conclusion, I would venture 
to ask, Why, if no interest is taken in this sub- 
ject of changes of climate by the readers of 
‘N. & Q.,’ was the question ever asked ? In reply 
to the original question Mr. Lynn made a positive 
assertion, which I consider is incorrect. If he had 
stated “The present accepted theory is,” &c., he 
would have been correct; but it bas happened 
more than once in the history of astronomy that 
the theory believed in by all the authorities at one 


| date was the laughing-stock of the next genera- 


tion. The readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have, however, 
now a choice. There is the present popular theory 
of the conical movement of the earth’s axis, which 
fails to account for any changes of climate from 
astronomical causes, and there is the second rota- 
tion of the earth, which shows that no later than 
fifteen thousand years ago the arctic circle ex- 
tended to fifty-four degrees latitude in both hemi- 
spheres. From facts with which I am acquainted, 
I consider it probable that in a very few years 
these two explanations will change places in the 
opinion of competent judges. 
A. W. Drarson, Major-General. 

Southsea. 

[The Editor ventures to suggest that as much space 
as can be spared has been assigned a subject that should 
find further development in professedly scientific 
periodicals, ] 


Pram (7 S. xi. 104).—See the dangers of the 
publicity of ‘N. & Q.’! Mr. Marsmatr wishes 
to “explode” the word pram, and by writing t 
‘N. & Q.’ reveals to at least one of your readers 
the fact that there is such a word, which had not 


been known to D. 








books have been but a short time before the| AcricuLtvrat Riots, 1830 (7S. xi. 47).—In 
public, yet I have been informed by ten times as | the year 1830 I was at school at Margate. Thanet 
many men as those named by Mr. Lynn (and | House Academy was situated on high ground 0B 
who, from their mathematical, geometrical, astro-| the way to St. Peter's, and commanded # vey 
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extensive view of the country inland. There was 
great excitement at the time, incendiary fires 
being of frequent occurrence, and we boys looked 
out for them every night. On one memorable 
occasion we saw three fires blazing at the same 
time on the distant horizon. All were, of course, 
put down to ‘‘Swing.”” The Isle of Thanet then 
was largely a corn-growing district, and the intro- 
duction of threshing machines was believed to 
inaugurate the ruin of the agricultural labourer ; 
hence the riots and burnings. The public journals 
of that period would be the best references for 
C. P. L. JosepH Bearp, 

Ealing. 

Refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. iv. 271, 239, 398, 
440, 461. See also‘ The Results of Machinery,’ in 
the Working Man’s Companion, 1831, for one of 
the attempts to create a better state of feeling :— 

“When we hear on all sides that misguided men are 
violating the laws, by which the rights of all are pro- 
tected; that they are wickedly and ignorantly destroying 
the property of the farmer and the manufacturer, in the 
belief that machinery can be stopped or put down, we 
think it our duty, having the means of appealing to their 
reason,” &c,— Pp, 6 and 7. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


I may mention, in addition to what has appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ ‘The Life and History of Swing, the 
Kent Rick Burner, written by Himself,’ London, 
W. P. Chubb, no date, 8vo. pp. 8. W. C. B. 


Josivs (7% S. xi. 104).—Mr. Crooxe seems to 
think that to write Junius and to pretend to write 
Junius is the same thing. No one ever doubted 
that Sir P. Francis in his later years wished to be 
thought the writer. 


“GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME AND HANG HIM” (7% 
8. x. 280).—The use of this proverbial expression 
may be illustrated from Walter Scott’s ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’ ¢. xxiii,:— 

“It is pithily said, ‘Give a dog an ill name and hang 
him’; and it may be added, if you give a man, or race 
of men, an ill name, they are very likely to do something 
that deserves hanging.” 

The French say, ‘‘ Le bruit pend ’homme.” In 
the play of ‘ Nobody and Somebody,’ 1606, Il. 562- 
365, the Clown says :— 

- Oh Maister, you are half-hangd, 

7 Nobody. Hangd, why man ? 

“Clowne. Because you have an ill name : a man had 
as good almost serve no Maister as serve you.” 

In Heywood’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 1546, c. vi., sub finem, 
we have the same expression :— 

—_ warnd halfearmd. This warning for this I show, 
€ that hath an ill name is half hangd, ye know. 

Ray's proverb, “‘ He that would hang his dog, 
gives out first that he is mad,” is apparently a 
translation of the Spanish, “Quien & eu perro 
} matar, rabia le ha de levantar,” and has a 
aitferent meaning. Guy Miege thus explains it : 


“ C’est A dire qu’on trouve toujours des Pretextes, 
quand on veut faire du mal 4 quécun.” 
F. C. Birnxseck Terry. 


Joun Priuip Kemere (7% S. xi. 87).—The 
statue by Hinchcliffe of John Philip Kemble was 
removed in 1865 from what the late Dean Stanley, 
in his ‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ calls an 
inappropriate site in the north transept, to the 
adjoining chapel of St. Andrew, where it stands 
in close proximity to his sister Mrs, Siddons. 
He is represented as Cato. Joseph Bearp. 

Ealing. 

[Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged.] 


Sir Tuomas Josnva Pratr (7" S. x. 507; 
xi. 58).—For ‘‘ Baron Platt’s recovery from appa- 
rent death” see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°4 S. ii. 25. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


In answer to the above inquiry, I suggest apply- 
ing to Madame Guillelmar, Contessa Fiorentina, 
Piazza a Cavour, No. 8, Firenze. She was a 
daughter of Mr. Platt, who I think must have 
been a brother of the baron. K. M. H. 


H. B’s Caricatures (7™ S. xi. 47).—In the 
article on John Doyle (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xv. 414) 
it is stated that 

** His plates reach 917 in number, and of these, either 
in the form of original designs, rough sketches, or trans- 
fers for the stone, there are more than six hundred 
examples in the Print Room of the British Museum,” 

‘ An Illustrative Key to the Political Sketches 
of H. B.’ was published in two parts by Messrs. 
McLean, of the Haymarket, in 1841 and 1844 re- 
spectively. G. F. R. B. 


CarmicHaEL Famity (7" §. xi. 47).—This 
seems to be a mistake for James Carmichael, after- 
wards Sir James, Bart., who claimed the earldom 
as heir male of the family. See Burke and other 
‘ Peerages.’ C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


With regard to the officer of whom TrnTo seeks 
to know more, I can give him, probably, as much 
information as he may require if he will write to 
me as under. C. H. E. Carmicnaet. 
New University Club, 8. W. 


“ CHercnez tA Femur” (7S, x. 427).—See 
Helps’s ‘ Realmah,’ chap. ii. :— 

“* Who isshe?’ Thus spoke the Caliph, supremely 
wise in the knowledge of men and women, ‘ Who is she? 
I sexy. And the affrighted lords said, ‘Light of the 
World...... there is no “she”; but the poor man who was 
working at one of the loftiest windows of your palace 
fell down into the marble Court of Leopards, and is 
dead.’ ‘Who is she!’ said the Caliph, wrathfully. ‘ Let 
me know her name.’ And the lords went out from the 
presence ..... feeling their heads loose upon their shoulders, 
ousaian The lords returned, and the Vizier said, ‘ Efilux of joy 
.-.++8be is Almeida, the Princess Zobeide's favourite tire- 
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woman, and the man said words to her, and she listened 
and yet would not listen; and he missed his footing, as 
most men do who dote upon a woman, and he is dead.’ 
And the Caliph smiled a grim smile. He rose, and the 
lords, who felt their necks straightened, fell on their 
faces before him......And the lustrous Zobeide shivered 
and trembled when the Caliph told her of his all-per- 
vading wisdom, for she knew that the Christian slave, 
Azor (who had fallen into the marble Court of Leopards), 
adored her, and not Almeida ; and that he had died for 


the love of her bright eyes.’ 
R. R. Dezs. 


Wallsend. 


The novel is as here :— 

“In ‘Les Mohicans de Paris’ des ailteren Alexandre 
Dumas tritt ii, 16 ein Chef der Sicherheitspolizei von 
Paris auf, der den Satz 

Cherches la femme ! 
Sucht nach der Frau.” 
Biiehmann, ‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ p. 213, Berlin, 1879. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Cuevey (7" S, x. 441,496; xi.11).—I think Mr. | 
Boase is a little in error respecting Henry, Lord 
Cheney; but not having Le Neve to refer to, I can- 
not say positively that he was not knighted in 1563. 
Queen Elizabeth succeeded her sister Nov. 17, 
1558, and in the Close Rolls is an indenture, 
26 Feb., 5 Eliz, made between “ Henry Cheney 
of Sherland in ‘Thyle of Sheppye, County of Kent, 
Esquire,” and William Tottenham (or, as the name 
was phonetically spelt, Totnam) for the sale to the 
latter, his heirs and assigns, of the manor of Wyl- 
lyen, Hertfordshire, and the manor of Shelton, in 
Marston and Wootton, Bedfordshire, for the sum 
of 7501. And this indenture was acknowledged by | 
the said Henry Cheney on March 11 following, | 
when it was enrolled. It is possible, no doubt, | 
that he may have been knighted within the fort- | 
night following. I have no information that he | 
ever was knighted. He was son of Sir Thomas | 
Cheney, K.G., who died Dec. 8, 1558. Henry, | 
Lord Cheney, married Jane, daughter of Thomas, 
Lord Wentworth, to whom he left his estates on 
his death without issue. He had a sister Anne, the 
first wife of Sir John Perrot, Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, by whom she had an only child, Sir Thomas 
Perrot. H. Lorrvus Totrennay. 





“To RENEGE” (7 §, xi. 5, 78, 94).—It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that this word is confined to 
Ireland. It is a common expression amongst the 
more or less uneducated in this and, so far as I 
know, the adjoining counties when applied to re- 
voking at cards, E, Fry WADE. 
Axbridge, Somervet. 


There is a slight typographical error in my note | 


on “To renege” (p. 78). For “ reneque” read 
renegne, and for “* Glosso. Angl.,’ Nov., 1719,” 
read ‘Glosso. Angl. Nov.,’ 1719. The fault was 


mine in correcting the proof on a dark morning. 


E. C. Horme. 





these are used as in the proposed sentence, the 
explanation of the “two opposite senses” is that 
unravel is compounded of un-, “ expressing re- 
| versal of an action” (older and-), a verbal prefix, 
while un-ravelled is compounded of wn- negative, 
an adjectival prefix, and that un-ravelled is not 
directly the participle of unravel in the same sense, 
Thus ravel, meaning “to entangle,” gives a com- 
| pound verb un-ravel, “to dis-entangle,” as in “I 


| tinguish the two un- prefixes. 
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UnravEL: UNRAVELLED (7 x. 426).—If 













tried to disentangle the mystery.” But un-ravelled 
in the phrase given is “not ravelled,” from ravl 
used as if equal to “ravel out” or “to unweave," 
“to untwist.” Something like this twofold mean- 
ing may be found in other words formed with the 
prefix un-, the verb giving naturally “ reversal,” 
and the adjective often giving a mere negative 
sense. Thus “to unlock the door,” and he found 
“an unlocked door,” ‘He untied his shoe,” “ He 
came down with his shoes untied.” Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Etymological Dictionary’ gives all information 
about this word, and any good grammar will dis- 


O. W. Tancocs. 















Little Waltham, 

Sxituion (7 S, x. 388, 493).—There can be 
little doubt that this word is identical with skilling, 
with which may be compared the Swedish skiul, a 
shed or shelter. In Gloucestershire s/illing is used 
as the equivalent of cowshed. The people of Sas 
sex employ skeeling. F. C. Brrkseck Teany. 











Tae Atrnapet in Cacrcn (7S. x. 346).— 
This recent instance forms a part of the usual cert- 
monial at the consecration of a church in the 
Roman communion. The form is to be seen 
the ‘ Pontificale’ at the office :— 

“ Pontifex, acceptis mitra et baculo pastorali, incipist 
ab angulo ecclesie ad sinistram intrantis, prout supm 
liners factze eunt, cum extremitate baculi pastoras 
scribit super cineres alphabetum Grzecum, ita distinct 
litteris ut totum spatium occupent, his videlicet. Deinée 
simili modo incipiens ab angulo ecclesiz ad dextersm 
intrantis, scribit alphabetum Latinum, euper cinere 
distinctis litteris, his videlicet.”’ 


| The pattern then follows. 
| 


Davip Exornprop’s Epitara (7* S. x. 486; 
xi. 15).—I remember seeing this epitaph met 
tioned in the Atheneum about a year ago, and the 
name there given was David, and not John. Hor 
ever, the difference in Christian name is not ® 
great moment. It is quite possible that Elginbre: 
| was called David John, and one name was droppe 
| for the sake of brevity. W. W. Davies. 
| Lisburn, Belfast. 
| Pronvnctation or Vixrxe (7 §, x. 367, 492; 
| xi, 32).—I may confirm Dr. TaYtor’s note from the 
| local pronunciation of Wyk, the principal oe 
| harbour of Fuhr, one of the North Frisian Island 
Wyk is pronounced as nearly as possible vee 















Ep. MarsHaltt, 
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have discussed this and other Frisian names on 
pp. 59, 60 of my ‘Heligoland, &c. Weigelt, in 
his ‘Die Nordfriesischen Ioseln,’ expresses a 
strong opinion as to this Wyk in Fobr indicating 
a bay. He remarks also that the people of Fobr 
distinguish Wyk from all other places in the 
island by using the definitive article: “Sie gehen 
‘nade Wyk,’ man wobnt ‘an oder bi de Wyk.’” 
The pronunciation I give seems confirmed by an 
extract from Dankwerth, ‘Den Niedersachsen 
heisset Bucht eine Wieck,’ &c. (Weigelt, p. 55). 
Viking should probably be pronounced like 
veking; but whether we make the i long or 
short, let us get rid of the ignorant Vi-king, which 
suggests preposterous derivations. 
Witiiam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow, 


Coriovs Oricin or Carps (7"S. x. 486; xi. 
35).—Just about to rewrite my neglected rough, I 
read the replies of A. E. and L, L. K. destructive 
of the supposition in 7S. x. 486. But I may 
add two remarks. The sum 365 is correct when 
totalled ; but the mode in which it is obtained is 
vitiated by two anomalies. The number of the 
court cards is multiplied by ten. Why was ten 
chosen as the multiple—no days, weeks, nor 
months are represented by this number? Why, 
too, are the court cards thus multiplied, when 
nothing else is multiplied either by ten or by any 
other number? After this the number unmulti- 
plied of the court cards is again added, a pro- 
cedure had recourse to nowhere else. Is it not 
clear that these are but unnatural packings to 
obtain the wished for 365? Secondly, what proof 
is there that the Egyptian packs consisted of fifty- 
two, or even of seventy-eight cards! I need not 
pause for a reply to either of these two remarks, 
for none can be given. Br. NicHo.soy. 


Oxcane (7™ §, viii. 407, 457; ix. 134, 234, 
391).—I venture to submit that oxgang was not 
used as a measure of land; nor do I think there 
is any sufficiently clear authority for the usual 
definition, ‘As much land as one ox can plough.” 
It does not necessarily mean arable land. In the 
‘Pleader's Dictionary,’ printed in London in 1701, 
it is said that “ by the grant of an Oxgang of land 
may pass Meadow and Pasture.” 

R. W. Giuespiz. 


(7@ Ss. x. 
415, 514).—I am afraid that the editor 
of Messrs, Cassell & Co.’s ‘ Encyclopedic Dic- 
onary’ does not know his ‘Dombey and Son’ as 
be ought. We read there, chap. xxxviii. p. 332 of 
the Charles Dickens edition, that Mr. Toodle told 
his young daughters, who helped him to enjoy his | 
tea, that he should take the indefinite quantity of 
4 sight of mugs” before his thirst was appeased. 
P. J. F. Gaytitioy, 


‘ “THe stinks or BILLincscaTe” 
229. 


Pexn Famiry (7 S. x. 383) —William Penne, 
the Wiltshire yeoman, had three grandsons, George, 
William, and Giles, I accidentally wrote ‘‘Thomas” 
instead of George. George and his son William 
are both mentioned in the will of Sir William 
Penn. Can any of your readers tell me if the 
second grandson, William, had sons? 

Frank Penny, LL.M. 

Cheltenham, 


Ricwarp or Cornwatt (7" §S. x, 467; xi. 14). 
—It isa small matter, and therefore I feel great 
diffidence in referring to it, but—but— It is all 
very well to exclaim, ‘‘ Out with it, man !”—there 
is a lady in the case. HerMenTRUDE, at the last 
reference, says that the first husband of Isabel de 
Clare was Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke. Methinks 
this is a mistake. In North’s ‘ New Handbook 
and Guide to Tewkesbury Abbey,’ or whilst going 
round the grand church itself, we are told that the 
heart of Isabel was buried in a silver vase before the 
high altar, and that she was the widow of the first 
Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, part of whose stone 
coffin was, during the recent restoration, found in 
the centre of the choir. Guide-books are not always 
to be depended upon, and vergers have been known 
to trip, but if in this instance they go wrong they do 
it in good company, for Rapin (vol. i. p. 305), on 
the authority of M. Paris, has “ Prince Richard, the 
King’s brother, married the Countess-Dowager of 
Gloucester, sister of the Earl of Pembroke.” 

H. G, GriFFINHOOFE. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Under ‘‘a.p. mectxvii.” in White Kennett’s 
‘Parochial Antiquities’ it is stated, ‘‘on the 
Vigil of St. Luke the Evangelist died Beatrix de 
Famestaiz, the relict of Richard, King of the 
Romans, and was buried in the house of the Frier 
Minors at Oxford.” I may add that a previous 
entry, under ‘‘a.p. MCCLXXII.,” records that her 
husband’s heart was in that year deposited in the 
same place. The bishop refers in a footnote to 
Leland’s ‘Collectanea,’ tome ii. p. 341, for his 
authority; but I have not succeeded in verifying 
his reference. H. B. 


SomersetsHirE Cuvurcnes (7 §S. xi. 28).— 
The same quotation from Wharton’s ‘ Observations 
on the “Fairy Queen,”’ and query appeared in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 24 S. vii. 198 (March 5, 1859) with- 
out eliciting any reply. 

Everarp Home Coleman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Friasn (7 S. x. 146, 234, 355, 396, 492; xi. 
35).—In Mr. Rolf Boldrewood’s remarkable tale 
‘Robbery under Arms’ this word occurs fre- 
quently, in a sense that goes far beyond any referred 
to in Mr. Attison’s note. One instance will 
suffice: ‘“‘ You’d better set up a night-school, 





Dick,” says Burke, “and get Billy and some of the 
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other flash kiddiesto come.” The “ flash kiddies’ 
are members of a bush-ranging gang, and it is in 
such a connexion that the word almost invariably 
occurs, Cc. C. 


“°TwaS WHEN THE SEAS WERE ROARING” (7 
S. xi. 49).—Is not the question rather, What is the 
authority for Cowper’s statement? Is there any 
reason for doubting that the ‘ What-d’ ye-call-it’ 
was the production of Gay’s unassisted pen? Ac- 
cording to Johnson, the unsuccessful mummy-and- 
crocodile comedy ‘Three Hours after Marriage’ 
was the joint work of the three wags, so perhaps 
there is some confusion between the two pieces. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 

It may be mentioned, en passant, that the song 
appears in ‘ The Brent ; or, English Syren’(1765), 
where it is stated that “the words” are “ by Mr. 
Gay.” J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 


Rosert Hotmes (7® §. x. 188; xi. 56).—The 
present representative of Sir R. Holmes, and the 
owner (I believe) of his estate of Westover, is 
Lord Heytesbury, who took the additional name 
of Holmes, after his paternal A’Court, on his 
marriage with the heiress of that property. 

E. WatForp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Rovat Ports (7 S. x. 9, 132, 251, 355; xi. 14). 
—In writing you my contribution on this subject 
I forgot to include the late King John of Saxony, 
who published some early cantos of his German 
metrical rendering of Dante’s ‘Commedia’ before 


he was twenty, and continued giving much of his 
time to it, so that he only brought out the complete 


version twenty years later, about 1842. 
R. H. Busx. 


Five sequences only are now used in the Roman 
rite: Easter, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, Seven 
Dolours B.V.M., and in masses for the dead. No 
such sequence occurs as that given by Mr. Spence. 


Geornce Ancus, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Rominacropis (7* §, 


the word is also spelt), we find :— 


“ Les plus beaux chats d’Espagne...... et Rominagrobis 
méme (vous savez bien, madame, que Rominagrobis est 


prince des chats) ne saurait avoir meilleure mine. 


The whole word seems first to be found in 
Rabelais (1483-1553); but the second half, grobis, 
more correctly written gros bis, would seem to 


xi. 7, 32).—This is a 
French word, and is considered to have been 
originally used of cats generally only; but Sir 
Horace Walpole, when he calls Rominagrobis 
“the monarch of the cats,” seems to have had in 
his eye a passage in Voltaire (Lett. 153), in which, 
as quoted by Littré (s.v. “Raminagrobis,” for so 


have been in use before his time. The meaning of 
romina is uncertain; but Littré inclines towards 
the verb rominer, which “se dit en Berry du 
murmure de satisfaction des chats.” As for gros 
bis, it certainly also has the meaning of “ grosse 
farine bise,” and this, according to Lacurne (whose 
explanation is accepted by Littré), came to be used 
‘“‘métaphoriquement pour un important,” that is, 
of one who thought himself a man of importance 
and gave himself airs. Many examples of this 
meaning will be found in Godefroy. It was also 
applied to a cat, “ qui fait le gros dos” (Lacurne), 
or sets its back up, a phrase which also means 
“faire important.” In Rabelais it is found in 
‘ Pantagruel,’ iii. 21, 22, 23, 29, and in all these 
places it is used of an old poet, whose real name is 
said by Lacurne and Scheler to have been Gail- 
laume Cretin. It is also found in the ‘ Prognostica- 
tion Pantagrueline,’ chap. v., and is there said by 
the editor (name not given) of an edition of 
Rabelais published by Ledentu (Paris) in 1835 
to be used of “les chanoines fourrés de leur 
hermine [like cats].” I cannot discover, however, 
that in Rabelais the word is ever used directly of 
a cat, though if it is true that he called “les 
chanoines” raminagrobis because they wore fur like 
cats, it would seem that in histime, and no doubt 
before also, raminagrobis was an epithet ordinarily 
applied to cats, and so understood by every one. 
And this is evidently the opinion of the editor I 
have mentioned, for in another glossary (p. 650, 
s.v.) he says: “Sobriquet ordinaire des chats. 
Par ce mot Rabelais designe les chanoines 4 cause 
de l’hermine qu’ils portent.” Inv. xi. Rabelais 
calls Grippeminaud “ |!’archiduc des chatz fourrez,” 
but these furred cats, though also so called from 
their robes of ermine, seem to have been the 
members of a criminal tribunal (“la Tournelle 
criminelle”), and were apparently not ecclesiastics 

The word is also found in Brantome (1527- 
1614) and in the ‘Fables’ of La Fontaine (1621- 
1695), from both of which writers quotations wil 
be found in Littré. In La Fontaine the word is 
used of ordinary cats only. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill, 

P.S.—Since writing the above, two vocabularies 
of the Berry dialect have come into my possessi0a, 
the one (Paris, Roret, 1842) without the author's 
name, the other, much smaller, by J. Tissier 
(Paris, Ghio, 1884). In neither of them is Littres 
verb rominer to be found.* And, indeed, the 
romina of Rominagrobis points to the dialects of 
the south of France, in which at the present ume 
a final a in verbs represents the Latin infinitival 
ending are;t+ and it is evidently the Old Prov. 

* There is, however, rowmer, “respirer avec oppr® 
sion et bruit,” which very likely has the same org 
See further on. , 

+ Romina may, however, possibly be a substantive (if 
the verb rominer exists), for it would seem thats 
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rominar (also ruminar, romiar, or roumiar) and 


the Mod. Prov. rumina, rowmina, and roumia, all | 


meaning to ruminate, or chew the cud. See Ray- 
nouard, Honnorat, Littré (s.v. “‘Ruminer”), and 
Mistral. Now how ruminare, the action ex- 
pressed by which is certainly accompanied by no 
noise save such as may perchance be made by the 
lips or chaps of the ruminating animal, came to be 
applied to the purring of a cat I do not pretend to 
say. It may have been thought that cats rumi- 
nated, and purred during the operation, for Du 
Cange (s.v. “ Rumoniare,” which he says=rumi- 
nare) tells us that rumination was attributed to 
dogs; or the rum of ruminare may have been 
connected with rum of rumor, for Roquefort has a 
word rumenant, which he explains “ bruyant 
tapageur,” and connects with rumor. At all 
events, that the verb ruminare was used of noises 
resembling purring we find from Du Cange, who 
(s.v.) gives a passage in which it evidently means 
to snore. Comp. also Diefenbach, who gives as 
one of the meanings méwen, which may mean to 
mew. It seems clear, therefore, that the romina 
of Rominagrobis does mean to purr, and the 
whole word may more or less aptly be rendered 
self-satisfied purrer, or purring back-archer. 


Rominagrobis is the old French poet to whom 
Panurge applied for an answer to the important 
question whether, in case of his marrying, he 
should incur the risk of that 

Sound of fear 
Unpleasing to a married ear, 
He gets no answer from Rominagrobis ; but I sus- 
pect that Horace Walpole, writing from memory, 
had confounded him with the cat Roddardon, or 
bacon-nibbler, who always falls on his four legs. I 
have not a Rabelais at hand, and therefore my 
memory may be misleading me. 
J. Carrick Moore. 


If Sir Hersert Maxwett will read in La 
Fontaine the eighteenth fable of b. iii., entitled 
‘Le Chat et le vieux Rat,’ and remember that in 
the year 1763, in which Sir Horace Walpole wrote 
to Sir Horace Mann, the Treaty of Hubertsbourg 
Was signed, which put an end to the Seven Years’ 
War, and contributed to make Prussia a great 
wilitary nation, the allusion to the shrewd be- 
haviour of the King of Prussia during his strife 
with the Empress Maria Theresa will be clear 
enough. DnaRGEL. 


, Marracon (7® S. x. 388; xi. 70).—The reason 
‘or calling the racehorse of this name after a lily is 
to obvious that I refrained from answering Mrs. 


Berry dialect a substantive in a occasionally corresponds 
toaverb iner, Thus, in Tissier I find, “ Gravouiller, 
Temuer Comme un poussin qui gratte,” and “Gravouilla, 
— qui se remue en quelque sorte comme un petit 


GaLr’s inquiry, believing that many replies would 
be sent to you. It is a common practice to give a 
| horse a name referring to his parentage. In ac- 
cordance with this custom, what fitter name fora 
foal by Bend Or out of Tiger Lily could be devised 
| than Martagon ? Herpert Maxwe tt, 


“TrockLeE Cuersze”: “ Meruin Cuarr” (7% §, 
x. 67, 158; xi. 12).—I was delighted to see 
|G. F. R. Bs reply, as it gave me some useful and 
long desired information concerning the author of 
a little book I possess, which measures three and a 
half inches by two and a quarter, and consists of 
forty-eight pages. Doubtless this is a scarce, and 
it is certainly a most quaint and diverting pamphlet. 
May I quote the title-page ?— 

**Morning and Evening Amusements, at Merlin’s 
Mechanical Museum, No. 11, Princes Street, Hanover 
Square. Admission, every Day during the whole Year 
(Sundays excepted) from Eleven till Three o'Clock, at 
Half-a-Crown ; and close at Four. And in the Evening 
from Seven till Nine o'clock, at Three Shillings. And 
close at Ten. Ladies and Gentlemen, who honour Mr. 
Merlin with their Company, may be accommodated with 
Tea and Coffee, at One Shilling each.” 

Then follows a catalogue of the exhibits, only 
thirty-seven in number, and considering the high 
price of admission charged, it would appear that 
Londoners of a hundred years ago were very easily 
satisfied. From the simply worded description of 
the curiosities in this museum it would appear 
that Mr. Merlin (like the late Robert Houdin) 
relied for his best effects upon certain well-ascer- 
tained natural laws, which had not then become 
familiar to the general public, and that, in fact, 
Merlin was the real inventor of many awusing 
scientific toys which are still made, but in some- 
what modified forms. Thus No. 10 is Sanctorius’s 
Balance, ‘‘ which will give the weight and stature 
of any person who stands on it.” No. 27 is the 
Hygeian Air Pump, which “ draws foul air out of 
Ships, Hospitals, Bedclothes, &c., and supplies them 
with that which is fresh, warm, or possesses a 
medicinal virtue.” 

Then there are descriptions of new patent piano- 
forte barpsichords, air-guns, perpetual motions, 
swinging machines, mechanical organs, and the 
Morpheus-Chair for the gouty and infirm. This 
last-named exhibit inspires the poet of the 
establishment to sing its praises, which he does in 
ten verses; I quote the first only :— 

You who on Fortune's rough high-way, 
Which all are doom’d to whir! in, 

For gouty feet would take a seat, 
Apply to Master Merlin. 

The poet again comes in at the end, where he 
describes in detail all the wonders of the show 
and the happiness to be found there :-— 

For here you can mingle together, 

Distinctions are all at an end; 

Should we have either foul or fair weather, 





Go there, and you 'll meet with a Friend. 
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The pamphlet is neatly printed, but has neither 
date, place, nor printer’s name. 
Wa ter Hamitton. 


‘ The Life of John Joseph Merlin, supposed to 
be the greatest Mechanical Genius that ever ap- 
peared in this Country,’ together with his portrait, 
and an illustration of his mechanical chariot, in 
which he was to be seen riding about Hyde Park, 
&c., will be found in ‘ Kirby’s Wonderful Museum,’ 
vol. i. p. 274, EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tempce or Frora (7" §. xi. 87).—Allen, in 
his ‘ History of Lambeth,’ p. 321, says :— 

“ Returning from Oakley-street on the right, in Mount- 
row, near the turnpike, was another place of public 
amusement......lt was called the Temple of Flora, and 
was situated abv ut the middle of the terracecalled Mount- 
row; it commenced about the same time as the Apollo 
Gardens (7. ¢., 1788), and was beautifully fitted up with 
alcoves and exotics; and concerts of music were given 
each evening ; it at length, like the rest, became a place 
of assignation for loose and dissolute people and was ulti- 
mately suppressed by the Magistracy.” 

This latter statement is borne out by the follow- 
ing paragraph, which appears in Lloyd's Evening 
Post for May 30 to June 1, 1796, and in Bell's 
Weekly Messenger for June 5, 1796 :— 

* Court of King’s Bench. The King v. Grist.—Mon- 
day, May 30. The Defendant, who kept the Temple of 
Flora, on the other side of Westminster Bridge, was 
indicted for keeping a disorderly house, and convicted 
at the last Surry Assizes, He was brought up to receive 
judgment, when the Court ordered him to be confined 
six months in the King’s Bench Prison, and to give 
security for his good behaviour for five years, himself in 
500/., and two others in 250i. each.” 

Eowarp M. Borraso, 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C, 


Pontius Pitate’s Horse (7 §, xi. 48).—I 
cannot give the origin of this saying, never having 
heard it before ; but it seems easy to interpret it 
metaphorically, considering the load of guilt which 
must for ever lie upon Pilate and his memory. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Is it not likely that this is a euphemistic term 
for Satan? Some years ago I was shown in Ripon 
Minster some curiously carved Misereres, the sub- 
ject of one of which was, I recollect, Pontius Pilate 
being driven to hell in a wheelbarrow by Satan 
himself. The work was of the fifteenth century. 
This, taken in connexion with the almost universal 
dislike to “ naming” the arch-fiend, suggests a pro- 
bability of this solution. Wa. Normay. 

Plumst.ad. 


Gray’s ‘Evecy’ (7® S. xi. 65).—The poet’s 
meaning and references are, I think, perfectly 
clear. Standing in the churchyard, he contem- 
plates what might have been the lot of some of the 
“rude forefathers of the hamlet” had “Knowledge 


to their eyes her ample page” unrolled. Manys 
clown, thinks he, lies buried here in whose breast 
was once the potentiality of greatness, had circum- 
stance been kind. This reflection is, I think, 
sufficiently commonplace. Surely Mr. Marsoy 
must think of Hampden as the prudent, brave, 
stern, and temperate resister of oppression and in- 
justice, not as the wealthy Buckinghamshire equire. 
[t does not demand a poetic soul to recognize the 
parallel of the strong man fighting against unjast 
laws and the schoolboy striving against the bully. 
Gray, of course, alluded to no incident whatever, 
The “village Hampden” and the “little tyrant” 
are obviously imaginative illustrations. By the 
way, Shelley has borrowed the idea in ‘ Queen 
Mab’ (I quote from memory) :— 

How many a rustic Milton bas passed by, 

Stifling the speechless longing of his heart 

In unremitting drudgery and care ! 

How many a Newton, to whose passive ken 

The mighty stars that deck infinity 

Seemed but specks of tinsel set in heaven 

To light the midnight of his native town. 

G. M. Geraury. 


I doubt whether Gray's meaning could have 
been made clearer than it is as the verse stands. 
The “ village Hampden” evidently belongs to the 
same category as the “mute inglorious Milton” 
and the “ guiltless” Cromwell, that is, he is one 
who might, upon a suitable stage, have played the 
part of Hampden. He isa possible Hampden—s 
Hampden in spirit. No reference to what pre 
cedes or follows the verse is required to make this 
plain ; but none the less the whole passage—nay, 
the whole ‘ Elegy’—cries out against a reference 
in this verse to any particular person. 

Cc. C. B. 


Spanish Armapa (7 §. xi. 47).—W. ©. J. 
will find much information in the recent volumes 
of the Western Antiquary, edited by W. H. & 
Wright, of Plymouth. 

Everarp Home Cotema’. 


Avctnors oF Quotations Wantep (7" § = 

68).— 

The noiseless foot of Time steals swiftly by, 

And ere we dream of Manhood, age is nigh. 
Whoever is the author of the above couplet, I think be 
had read Shakespeare, who, in * Alls Well that Bods 
Well,’ V. iii, 39-42, has the following lines :-— 

Let ’s take the instant by the forward top; 

For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 

Steals ere we can effect them. 


A very suspicious parallelism. Frepx, Rout, 


Mr. Hemine asks for a reference for 
The noiseless foot of time steals ewiftly by, 
And ere we dream of manhood—age is nigh. 
I cannot help him; but here is one of greater liters? 
merit, and of a similar sentiment, from Alfred # 
Musset :— aa 
Qu’ai-je fait? qu’ai-je appris ‘—le temps est #1 rapide, 





L’enfant marche joyeux sane songeant au chemin; 
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Il le croit infini, n’en voyant pas la fin. 
Tout a coup il rencontre une source limpide, 
Il s'arréte, il se penche, il y voit un veillard, 
HERBERT MsXWELL. 
This is Gifford’s version of the famous passage in 
Juvenal’s ninth Satire :— 
Dum bibimue, dum certa, unguenta, puellas 
Poscimus, obrepit non intellecta senectus. - 6 
G. M, G. 


“A merciful man will be merciful to his beast.”— 
This saying is discussed in 6 8, i. 157, 206, 246, 287, 
but beyond the reference to Prov, xii. 10, a citation of 
the version “ The merciful man is merciful to his beast ” 
from Scott’s ‘St, Ronan’s Well,’ chap. ii., and a vague 
reference to its occurrence “somewhere in Thomas 
Fuller's ‘ Holy State,’ ’’ nothing was elicited. 

Gero. L, APPERSON, 

Lita Van Krrk will not succeed in finding these words. 
They are no quotation in the literary sense, but merely 
the conventional form (or more likely one of the forms) 
which the text she quotes from Proverbs has assumed in 
passing through mouths of many men, the phrase “the 
merciful man” coming from the earlier reference (xi. 
17), and thus the translator of the Koran (Sale? or Rod- 
well? or who?) naturally adopted them to represent his 
original. These cases are common enough: ¢. g., “ Stolen 
bread is sweetest ”’; but the original is “‘ Stolen waters 
are sweet, and bread eaten in secretis pleasant,” Again, 
pride goes not before a fall, but before destruction: a 
haughty spirit does the former. 

C, F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

In the quarto Bagster’s Bible which I commonly use 
I find a note on the passage “ A righteous man regardeth 
the life of his beast,’ written by me at the bottom of 
the page, so long ago that I have forgotten the source. 
It is this: “The word rendered ‘life’ is nephesh, much 
more commonly translated ‘soul,’ and meaning the 
anima. A righteous man regardeth the feelings and 
inclinations, not the actual life only, of his —_, 


(7% S, x. 508; xi. 79.) 
The water that has passed the mill. 
See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7 8. iii. 299, “ The mill will never grind 
again,” CELER ET AvpDax, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Slang and its Analogues, Past and Present. By John 

8. Parmer, Vol. il. (Printed for Subscribers only). 
Tus second part of ‘Slang and its Analogues’ carries 
the alphabet from the beginning of “C” to“ Fizzle.” 
We have already drawn the attention of our readers to a 
work that appeals strongly to a certain section and is 
wholly outside the needs and tastes of others. That a 
comprehensive dictionary of slang is requisite has been 
long conceded. This Mr. Farmer is supplying on a scale 
that has not previously, we believe, been attempted in any 
language, and that speaks as loudly for his industry as 
for his energy and his philological acquirements. Few 
who have not seen the book will guess how much infor- 
mation is compressed within the four hundred pages of 
the present volume. Take a word such, for instance, as 
“Chum.” Mr, Farmer first supplies the meaning of a 
word which he stamps as colloquial, adds the explanation 
of Jobnson and decision as to derivation of Dr. Murray, 
then gives seven illustrations of use, from Creech’s ‘ Theo- 
critus’ (1684) to‘ The Neweomes’ (1855) and Rudyard 
Kipling (1890), a dozen English or American equivalents 





or synonyms; the same number of French, and many 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Portugese synonyms 
follow, the whole occupying three closely printed quario 
columns. Very far from being the largest amount of space 
assigned a word is this, as will be found by a reference to 
a word such as “ Cant” in all its various meanings, or 
“Copper” and its various derivatives, Very much of the 
information now supplied bas been threshed out in 
‘N. & Q.,’ from the columns of which the compiler 
diligently quotes. In one or two cases the phrase Mr. 
Farmer advances is strange to us. Such is the explanation 
given of Who ate or stole the cat? “A gentleman whose 
larder was frequently broken by bargees had a cat cooked 
and placed asa decoy. It was taken and eaten, and be- 
came a standing jest against the pilferers.” This is an 
unfamiliar variant of the famous insult to the Thames 
bargee, Who ate the puppy dog pie under Marlowe Bridge? 
which, whatever the truth of the legend on which it was 
based, was an unfailing means of stirring up wrath and 
eliciting bad language. It is, of course, impossible to say 
where slang begins and correct English ends, “ Clack= 
idle, loquacious talk, gossip, prattle,’ has thus the 
authority of the York Miracle Plays (1440), that of 
Thothas Nashe (‘ Lenten Stuffe’), of Butler in‘ Hudibras,’ 
of Smollett (‘ Roderick Random’), H. and J. Smith (‘ Re- 
jected Addresses’), and J. Payn (‘ Myst Mirbridge ’), an 
amount of eponsorial introduction that should guarantee 
its legitimacy. A broad sense of responsibility is, however, 
to be recommended, and it might certainly be regarded 
as @ grievance were the word absent. Not a few of the 
words have naturally a coarse or an indelicate significa- 
tion, those which are the moet coarse having not seldom 
the most authoritative quotation from Chaucer or Shak- 
epeare. Much information is derived from Randal 
Cotgrave and Grose, and indeed all other authorities are 
laid under contribution, The work constitutes the first 
serious effort to grapple with a great subject, and many 
will congratulate Mr. Farmer on the resumption of his 
labours. He invites further assistance to be sent him, 
care of Mr. David Nutt in the Strand, 


Edmond Scherer, Par Octave Gréard, de l’Académie 

Francaise. (Hachette & Co.) 
A KEEN Protestant at the outset, Swiss in origin on the 
paternal side and English in part on the maternal, and 
educated during two years in Monmouth, Edmond Scherer 
underwent before he was twenty the process known as 
conversion, and held a professorship at the Evangelica) 
School in Geneva. M. Gréard explains, in a volume of 
much interest to English readers, the processes which 
led him to abandon his chair and take to journalistic 
and political life, becoming a collaborator on Le J'emps, 
to which he contributed both political and critical 
articles, and a senator, Changes of opinion such as he 
underwent are, perhaps, more common in England than 
in France; but the study of intellectual and emotional 
development will appeal strongly to certain classes in 
both countries, Scherer’s contributions to what may be 
called religious philosophy have attracted much atten- 
tion. 


The Registers of St. Mary Magdalene, Canterbury, 1559- 

1800. Edited by J. M. Cowper. (Privately printed.) 
Mr. J. M. Cowper here continues the a | work for 
Canterbury, and for all England, which he has been for 
some time past engaged upon, of printing Canterbury 
parish registers. He has on this occasion produced a 
comparatively small volume, but one quite as full of 
interest as its predecessors, from various points of view, 
for it throws light upon the value of the transcripts 
made for the bishop of the diocese as well as upon the 
value of the original registers. Thus we come upon a 
case, at p. 35, when it has to be noted by the editor that 
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a certain point, 
and Mr. Cowper is somewhat 
sarcastic upon the rector, saying, “Of course it [the 
transcript) is ‘ A true coppy,’ and the rector signed it!” 
No doubt it professes to te a true copy, an i no doubt 
the rector signed it as such, but it is not th 
tain that the eight entries in question 
berately * omitte l It is enough to have called atten 
tion to the fact. We cannot be sure at thi-~ distance «1! 
time that the omission was deliberate. The value of 
Mr, Cowper's work is enhanced by the fact, and that is 
enough for us. The transcripts still remain 
utility, and sometimes they do happen to supply what 
we cannot now find in the originals, What 
results from such works as the present is that we cannot 
trust either exclusively. The names in ‘ The Registers 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Canterbury,’ are often curious. 
Sometimes, of course, they belong to the foreign colony, 
and may almost defy recognition. Sometimes they are 
rare or eccentric English names, 
spelling is often most irregular. Dadd we suspect of 
being not a “ daddy,” or ay" but a Dade, » member 
of a family illus trated in Mis et Her. Chantry is 
suggestive of some affinity with high art in the matter 
of scul om and Southey of affinity with the Lake 
poeta, n-Monteaney, probably==Montague, in Ref. 
Dutch Ch. Records, N.Y., while Barham reminds us of 
the ‘ Jac hiaw of Rheims,’ and Newman recalls an illus- 
trious cardinal. 


The Story of the 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue story of Mexico forms the twenty-seventh volume 
of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s useful series. Mise Hale has been 
fortunate in her subject, and has produced a most inter- 
esting book, Traces of an ancient civilization prior to 
the invasion of Anahuac by Fernando Cortés still exist 
in the monuments, picture writings, and traditions of 
Mexico, and the descendants of the conquered races still 
form a considerable proportion of the population. These 
picture writings were used by the Mexican priesthood as 
a systematic meane of recording the religious festivals 
and legends and the principal historical events of the 
time, and were far in advance of the rude figures of the 
American hunting tribes, After the conquest interpreta- 
tions of these writings were made, and histories founded 
them were written by Ixtlilxochitl and Tezozomoc, 
the glowing accounts of the splendours of 
Texcuco in the writings of Ixtlilxochitl are exag- 
gerated and overcoloured, the ruins of Tezcotzinco, 
with its stone steps and terraces and the huge embank- 
ment carrying the aqueduct of hewn stone, bear witness 
to this day to the past magnificence of the P ace. The 
firat of the sixty-four Spanish viceroys, Antonio de Men- 
doza, arrived in New Spain in the autumn of 1535. The 
last, Juan O’Donojii, was withdrawn from the country 
by the § Government in 1822. On the removal of 
foreign rule Mexico became torn with internal dissen- 
sions, and no fewer than three hundred revolutions are 
eaid to have occurred during the period of its independ- 
ence. It now consists of a confederation of states modelled 
on the system of the United States and founded on the 
Liberal constitution of 1857, which has a ady 
twice suspended and was largely amended in 1873-4. 
Miss Hale’s account of the French intervention and 
the reer of the ill-fated Maximilian is one of the 
most interesting portions of this very readable book. 
Ye Secret Log-I 


t of Christo; yumbus. Noted and 

Written by Himeel in the Years 1492-1 ‘ 
We have here an ingenious piece of antiquarian fooling, 
n the shape of a pretended f ile of the log-book of 
Christopher Columbus picked by English trawlers. 


the transcript, at 


the next eight entries, 


wer: “ deli- 


Gen, 


Nations —Merico. By Susan Hale, 
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The whole . ears traces of apparent submersion, the seal 
is corroded, the paper browned with antiquity, and the 
sea-weed stic ke to the covers, With ita quaint letter. 
presa and quainter illustrations it is a ct iriosity. Like 
one or two similar things, it seems to be of German im 
vention. The language, however, of this version ig 
English, which Columbus doubtless had time to study on 
his voyage. 


led 


Tue first number of Black and White ia more satip 
factory as regards illustrations than letterpress. Advanes 
is promised with each succeeding number. 

We hear with pleasure that the Panjab Notes and 
Queries, the publication of which was omve aoe in 1887, 
on the trans an of the editor, Capt. . Temple, te 
Burmah, is to be revived under another name. It will 
henceforward be called North /nd and Queria, 
will be edited by Mr. William Crooke, of the B.C.S., from 
Mirzapur, N.W.P., India, and will cover the same ground 
as before, 


in Notes 


Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address aa ne wishes 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. Curnpert Wetcn (“An Austrian Army Awfally 
Arrayed,” Xc.).—We have always understood this 





been | 


Stock.) | 


have been written in 1828 by the Rev. Poulter, Pre 
bendary of Winchester. Where it first appeared we 
know not. The version you send us is very different 
from that with which we are familiar, which is found ia 
‘The Wild Garland,’ vol. i, F. Pitman, n.d. Did you 
ever hear of a second alphabetical alliteration, of which 
we recall the firat four lines only ?— 

About An Age Ago, As All Agree, 

Jeauteous Belinda, Brewing Best Bohea, 
Ceaselessly Chatter: d, C ntrove rting Clean, 
Derisive Doctor, Dieputecious Dean, 
M. Geranty.—Mr. 
consists of a reply on the Rev. Robert Taylor. 


Bradlaugh’s communication 


It appears 


G. 


6 S. xi. 75 
J. D. 
case 
Masor Ep. B. 
have forwarded y 
J. H. Be WEN (“ 
viii, 166, 237, 431, 477. 
| R. M. S1rzarp (“ Arms of Glasgow ” 
communication has been anticipated. 
CorricEnpa.—P. 111, col, 1, last line, strike out the 
t comma at the end of the line ; col. 2, first line, strike ow 


Loo Staircase '’).—Is it not a circular stair 
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NOTICE 


ne shoul: i be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 23 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state it we decline to return com> 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
| to thie rule we can make no exception. 
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